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8,500 entries — lives, dates, accomplishments of every major and minor 
composer, musician, performer; with key to pronunciation in 16 languages, 


© 151 GREAT OPERAS 


by 60 greatest operatic composers— plots, casts, musical themes, history, 


© 438 CONCERT WORKS 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 
(UMBRIAN SCHOOL) 





PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA subscribed to Christian doctrine and the sacred stories with a devo- 
tion equal to that of Fra Angelico, but from a totally different approach. The Dominican 
monk accepted the faith with unquestioning eagerness, whereas the theological Umbrian ar- 
rived at his convictions by an assiduous scholarship which removed all heresies. Secure in 
his beliefs, he saw no reason to paint clashes and alarms; and he composed his frescoes 
with a diagrammatic perfection that has tempted artists to search for his magic formula. 
Technically, he contributed as much as, or more than, any of his great contemporaries to the 
science of space and depth; and it was his habit to paint directly from clay models swathed 
| in drapery so that his figures might have the roundness of sculpture. His serene, carefully 
| charted landscapes run back into deep space; as a wall decorator combining lights, colors, 


and forms on a large architectural scale, he is one of the supreme masters of painting. 


Piero loved festivals and parades, strange costumes, exotic headdresses, and archaic faces. 

















His women are masked in sullen gravity, their necks unnaturally long, their attitudes ma- 
jestic and defiant—in The Queen of Sheba, they stand prominently in the foreground, super- 
human in size owing to the low horizon line and the perspective scheme. According to The 
Legend of the Holy Cross, the Tree of Eden lived to the time of King Solomon, when it was 
used as a bridge over a small stream. The Queen of Sheba, having a vision of the Cruci- 
fixion, warned the King that when the Saviour should be nailed to the Tree, the end of the 
Jewish people would be near. Piero depicted the reception of the Queen at the court of 
King Solomon; and in the fresco here reproduced painted the Queen kneeling in prayer 
as she recognized the Holy Tree which had been revealed to her in a dream. The represen- 
tation of the Queen of Sheba, with her attendants, is one of the noblest and most character- 


istic examples of Piero’s style of mural decoration. 
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NUMBER THREE, SECOND SERIES 


This is the third of a new series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 





religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 


of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 


We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through an arrange- 






ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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| 1UR PLATFORM 


Christian Herald, a family magazine for mem- 
bers of all denominations has this as its perma- 
nent platform: To conserve, interpret, and ex- 
tend the vital elements of Evangelical Christian 
Faith. To support World Peace: that it may be 
world-wide and lasting; Church Unity: that it 
may be increasingly a reality; Temperance: that 
through education it may become universal and 
that the liquor problem may be solved. To carry 
forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces . . . wherever 
they appear .. . that bid fair to aid in the effort 
to make a Christ-like World. 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

The charge persists that the Red Cross 
is distributing, or will distribute beer to 
soldiers using contributed funds for this 
purpose. Please give an authoritative an- 
swer to this charge. 


Answer: 

The charge is an absolute falsehood. 
Walter Davidson, Assistant Manager of 
the Eastern Area of the American Red 
Cross, writes as follows: “There have 
been received telephone calls, telegrams 
and letters from individuals and organi- 
zations requesting information regarding 
the allegation that American Red Cross 
is proposing to dispense beer to members 
of the Armed Forces in connection with 
recreational club activities. To all such 
inquirers you are authorized to state that 
the American Red Cross is not dispens- 
ing or planning to dispense beer to the 
Armed Forces.” And now let us, once 
and forever, have done with such ques- 


tions as these. Any person who so speaks . 


as to bring discredit upon the Red Cross 
speaks against America and hurts the 
cause of freedom. 


Question: 

Do you think young people are as 
alert or more alert in this war, more in- 
telligent or less intelligent than they were 
in World War I? 


Answer: 

My answer to that question is an em- 
phatic ‘“More!”—decidedly more alert 
and decidedly more intelligent. There is 
less “hurrah”, less wild enthusiasm and 
less superficial talk. It is much harder 
to organize parades now than it was in 
1918. Dean Hawkes of Columbia Uni- 
versity said recently that college students 
now are more objective regarding war, 
and less emotional, that they are much 
more determined and informed about 
war, but that they are not more sincere 
or patriotic. I agree with that complete- 
ly. Of course, the young people of this 
generation have one advantage over 
youth of 1918—they are only a genera- 


tion removed from World War I and 
their fathers were in it. They have heard 
the stories at first hand. They have lived 
through the after-war failure, disappoint. 
ment and disillusionment. To vouth this 
war is not a picnic, not an adventure of 
glory. It is stern business that must be 
finished. 


Question: 

I understand some church in the South 
offered a prayer for General MacArthur? 
Did he ask for a prayer? 


Answer: 

General MacArthur’s cabled request 
was as follows: 

“At the altar where I first joined the 
sanctuary of God, I ask that you seek 
divine guidance for me in the great strug- 
gle that looms ahead.” 

On Easter day, Rev. Dr. W. Postel 
Witsell, rector of Christ Church, Little 
Rock, Arkansas offered the following 
prayer: 

And now, O God, do we especially re- 
member before Thee, Thy servant, Doug- 
las MacArthur, dedicated to Thee in Holy 
Baptism in the church of this parish. 
Grant unto him, O Lord? the living con- 
sciousness of Thy presence within him 
and about him. And we beseech Thee 
so to preserve him in his body, guide him 
in his mind, sustain him in heart, and 
bless and strengthen him in his soul, that 
he may in all things serve Thee and our 
country wisely, faithfully and effectually. 
Amen. 


It is vastly reassuring to know thet 
this great man turns again to the altar of 
his childhood and to the faith of his 
fathers. His message reminds one of 
Washington and Lincoln. 


Question: 

From your own knowledge has the pic- 
ture “One Foot in Heaven” actually made 
a single person better? If I knew of one 
such case I would feel happier about yout 
interest in it. 
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Answer: 

Very well here is the case. Dr. Hol- 
lister of the Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., in his pulpit 
recently told the story of a young man 
who came to him and said, “You have not 
seen me in church for a long time, but I 
am back. I want you to give me some- 
thing to do. I saw “One Foot in Heaven.” 
It did something to me that has brought 
me back to the church.” This is “one” 
case and there are unnumbered others. 


Question: 

The Holy Name Society has sent a 
spiritual bouquet to President Roosevelt 
in the form of a plaque. The following 
words appear on the plaque: “Dear Mr. 
President: The highest act of religion for 
me as a Catholic and a Holy Name man 
is to participate actively with a priest of- 
fering to God the sacrifice of Christ’s 
body and blood in mass while also par- 
taking therein of the divine banquet, 
Holy Communion. The share I have and 
can give in this supreme act of religion I 
offer for you as the duly elected president 
of my country.” What do you think of 
this? 


Answer: 

I think well of it. I think that it is a 
worthy and noble manifestation of Chris- 
tian patriotism. I think that Protestants 
might well do as much and I shall sug- 
gest to the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment in connection with its special 
program for men in the army and navy to 
prepare a comparable “spiritual bouquet,” 
assuring the President of the United 
States of our constant prayers for his 
health of body and soul and for his 
guidance from on high. 


Question: 

Is there any hope for a young girl, a 
high school graduate, serving her country 
as a special nurse, even though she has 
not had full training? 


Answer: 

There is an opportunity and indeed an 
acute need for volunteer nurses’ aides. 
Hospitals and health institutions are 
short-handed. The problem becomes crit- 
ical because so many nurses are going to 
the front and within a few weeks many 
wounded men will very likely be brought 
to home hospital bases. Professional 
nurses must have help. Girls and women 
between the ages of 18 and 50 may now 
receive training as nurses’ aides. All who 
are interested will be given information 
by the Awrertcan Rep Cross. Address 
them at their headquarters in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
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Get behind the plow! 


HE WORK of cultivating the tremendous field of spiritual illicer- 

acy has been delegated to the national church organizations. That 
the field needs cultivation badly is borne out by the staggering fact that 
seventeen million boys and girls of school age have never attended a 
church school! Thousands more are indifferently taught. In the final 
analysis the plow that tills this fallow field is the local church. The sup- 
port you give your own publishing house through your purchases of 
lesson materials will determine to a large extent the success of the far- 
flung cooperative ‘‘planting’’ program. For greatest efficiency, your 
purchasing power must be conserved and concentrated in the proper 
channels. Otherwise there is but faint hope of sharing together in an 
abundant harvest of souls for Christ. If YOUR church is not whole- 


heartedly ‘‘behind the plow,”’ as determined by its patronage of your 


official publishing house, won’t you reconsider this important matter 
today—call a meeting if necessary, get samples of the lesson materials, 
write to the address below. 


This is a joint message from twenty-eight members 
of the Publishers Section of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, for the purpose of pro- 
moting full cooperation between individual churches 


and their own publishing houses. 


YOU NEED YOUR Z PROBRESS) YOUR PUBLISHING 


\\ PUBLISHING Z S HOUSE Tn! 


a... COOPERATION *” 5 


Z 
A 
— 

Ze 


Action! If you will write to Publishers Section, P. O. Box 67, Chicago, Mlinois, giving 
your name, address, national church affiliation, and office, you will be sent full details and 
prices of your own official publications. 
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The CHILDREN’S TEMPLE 


VER the countryside for miles around can be heard 
the chimes of the bells of Mont Lawn as they call 
the children and neighbors to Sunday Chapel serv- 

ice. Filling the air with vibrant music they add to the glory 
of the day. It is easy to understand why you know it is 
Sunday the minute you wake in your city home for there is 
a great quiet which makes for contrast with the noisy days 
of the business week. But in the country, what is there in 
the air that makes you know it is Sunday? Is it the church 
bells or something else that fills the air with a special kind 
of peace? 

At Mont Lawn Sunday is the day the children get all 
dressed up in their best clothes. We have no uniforms at 
Mont Lawn, we encourage the children to bring their own 
clothes; often the charity group that sent them to us has 
outfitted them from shoes to dress. Mont Lawn has a large 
wardrobe of its own, there is a full stock of dresses, shoes, 
sweaters, playsuits—everything necessary to make complete 
the scanty wardrobe of our little guests. 


* 
GIVE WHAT YOU CAN 
... BUT GIVE TODAY 


6 


The children have a special interest in Sunday afternoon 
service for it is their own in every part but the short talk 
given by a young student preacher who tells them of Christ 
and His love for little children. The children read the 
verses from the Bible, their choir sings the beautiful hymns. 

A vacation at Mont Lawn often means an introduction 
to church for many of our little guests; often the children 
of the city’s slums do not have church connections. Once we 
heard a little boy say “This must be God’s place’’ and we 
thought we understood for Mont Lawn makes you feel 
that way. Perhaps that is what our contributors mean 
when they say they want to send a child to Mont Lawn so 
that he may have Christian influence. 

It will give you happiness to be part of this work for little 
children; tell them through your contributions that you 
want them to have the good things of life that rightfully 
belong to all children. 


Give them the health and fun of 


a two weeks’ vacation at Mont 


Lawn. 


7/42 
CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 


We want to be part of your work for little children— 


they have our sympathy and our prayers. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION 
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EAST COAST: Ye editor and a friend 
walked along an East Coast beach the 
other day; the friend thrust his hand in 
an exhausted wave rippling over the 
beach, and held up a hand glistening with 
something that was not water. It was oil. 
We looked at each other, said nothing. ... 

Many, many people along the East 
Coast look at each other like that these 
days, speak of tankers being sunk and 
change the subject. They’re a bit scared. 
They should be. An estimated 215 ships 
have gone down off that Coast since 
Pearl Harbor; they are disappearing be- 
neath the surface faster than they can 
side down the ways. It’s nothing to 
laugh about—yet word comes this month 
from high sources that “the U-boat in the 
Atlantic is slowly being beaten.” 

This month twenty-seven U.S. ships 
were launched in one day. We have al- 
ready reached the mark of two-a-day; 
within a year it will be three-a-day. Sixty 
shipyards with 295 ways are working day 
and night... . With coast air patrols in- 
creasing daily, with three subs sunk off 
Brazil in one week, with East Coast 
cities slowly passing from dimout to 
blackout, there is cause to believe that 
the U-boat is in for a licking. 


Just in case you are a grumbler the U.S. 
Navy has delivered who knows how many 
hundreds of thousands of fighting men to 
twenty-five fighting fronts, and has not 
yet lost a man! Less than one per cent 
of the ships in convoy are being sunk. 
Think it over, grumbler: and get your- 
vlf a job in a shipyard! 


TRANSPORT: Suppose the worst 
should come to the worst: suppose those 
U-boats should drive American shipping 
from the Atlantic? What then? 

Well, this might come then: transport 
by air freight. Why not? Glenn L. Mar- 
tin has an airship as big as a 15-room 
house, able to carry 125 fully equipped 
troops and a 1314-ton tank. Further, he 
is ready to start work on another air 
slant twice as big: a 250,000 pound aerial 
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colossus. In his mind he plans another: 
a 500,000 pound freight-carrier. 

Such air carriers could make the Pana- 
ma Canal quite useless. Already deliver- 
ing freight on schedule in Britain, Africa, 
Australia and China, our 40,000 pound 
B-19’s are a tremendous balance in the 
scales of war, pulling the scales in a di- 
rection the Axis does not like, 


RAIDER: When Jimmie Doolittle’s 
white-haired wife heard that B-25’s had 
carried out the American raid over 
Tokyo, she said within herself, “Jimmie 
has something to do with that.” She 
didn’t know for sure, however, until she 
stood between the  hero-flyer-husband 
and the President of the United States 
and saw the President pin a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor on 
breast. 


Jimmie’s 


This Brigadier General is the man-of- 
the-hour, and he has seen many another 
heroic hour. He was the first air experi- 
menter to make a complete blind flight; 
two-fisted as a boy in Alaska, he was 
known to his schoolmates as “The Pride 
of Nome”: amateur 
bantamweight champion; he set a trans- 
continental speed record for transport 
planes in 1935; bailed out of a plane at 
200 feet and once he landed a plane on 
Governor’s Island in violation of military 
rules and General Hanson Ely put him in 
the guardhouse! 

So—if any soldier reads this in the 
guardhouse, may he take heart and con- 
sider Brigadier General James Harold 
Doolittle, good member in regular stand- 
ing of the guardhouse fraternity! 


later he was an 


LINE: Mr. Ickes, known more or less 
belovedly to the Washington correspond- 
ents as “Donald Duck,” is “squawking” 
hard now for a pipeline to carry oil West- 
to-East. He wants a 24-inch steel line 
from Longview, Texas, to Salem, Illinois. 
He is going to get it—Congress has voted 
for it. 

And he is getting help. He is getting 
wooden barges to carry oil; he is probably 
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getting a pipe line from the West Coast 
of Florida to Jacksonville. 

Mr. Ickes may or may not be a Donald 
Duck, but he is certainly entitled to some 
better title than that on one score, at 
least. He begged for that pipeline years 
ago, when steel was plentiful. If we—or 
Congress—had listened to him then, we 
wouldn’t be where we are now. 


BRIDGES: The order to deport Harry 
Bridges, issued by Attorney General Bid- 
dle, has probably caused more concern 
and confusion than any other deportation 
order in the history of American labor, 
California, where Bridges holds forth, is 
rather amazed by it, for California has 
almost come to like Bridges since he went 
“all-out” for the war and asked all work- 
ers and unions to give all they had to 
beat the Axis. The rest of the country, 
knowing Bridges not so well, is divided 
between cheers and jeers. 

Bridges, appealing to a higher court, 
may stay in this country for at least a 
year before he sails, if he sails at all. He 
has friends in the West who will fight for 
him: Bridges, whatever else he has done, 
was instrumental in bettering the condi- 
tions of stevedore labor along the Coast, 
and those he helped are grateful for that. 
But he has relentless enemies who will 
keep after him. Many who watch the 
waterfront are hinting that there are cer- 
tain A. F. of L. leaders who would like 
to see the C. I. O. leader out of their way. 
They probably will not relent; Bridges is 
still not respectable, to them. 


BONDS: In 1917 we had several high- 
pressure Liberty Bond drives; in 1942 we 
have a sustained bond-and-stamp drive 
that started when we got into the war 
and that threatens to run on until we 
win. There will be no letup. 

Director-in-chief of the bond drive 
is Harold N. Graves, the Treasury’s 
“trouble-shooter.” Mr. Graves is selling 
$25,000,000 worth of bonds per day, 
hopes to up it to $40,000,000 per day 
within the immediate near-future. To 
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help him get that, the nation’s retail mer- 
chants have set aside fifteen minutes of 
July 1 exclusively for the sale of war 
securities—which is reminiscent of the 
1917 technique. 

Choose your bonds! 


SCRAP: Years ago we heard a preach- 
er condemn scrap-iron; pleading for the 
steel-like strength that comes through 
tempering in fire, he said that scrap was 
never anything else but scrap. He’d have 
to change his tune now; scrap is almost 
as vital as steel. 

There are 9,000 tons of scrap in a 35,- 
000 ton battleship, 1,000 pounds in a 
75mm. howitzer, 500 pounds in a 2,000 
pound aerial bomb, 50 pounds in a .50- 
calibre machine gun. Consumption of 
scrap jumped from 23,500,000 tons in 
1938 to 59,500,000 in 1941. 

That’s why the government is asking 
you to clean out the scrap in your cellar 
and give it to the junk man. We're all 
for that (having called in the junk man 
just this week) but we know that more 
than half of needed scrap will come from 
the great industrial plants of the nation, 
and not from the individual householder. 
Still, the individual householder will do 
well to read again the story of the Brit- 
ish householder who sent his door key to 
the salvage man with the note, “The 
house belonging to this key has been 
bombed. Please accept for salvage.” 
Read it, and weep! 


SPEECH: Mr. Sumner Welles made 
himself a speech on Memorial Day, at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. In it 
he suggested that the United Nations will 
of necessity have to become policeman- 
nations after the war; that “to insure 
freedom from fear to peace-loving peo- 
ples,” we shall have to keep a tremendous 
armed force all over the world for some 
years to come, once the guns cease firing. 

It is not a prospect that pleases; we can 
hear, right now, the uproar that is going 
up over that suggestion, once the war is 
won. Isolationism may be stilled for the 
duration in this country, but it is not 
dead, and the suggestion that America 
and England police the globe is as a red 
rag to a bull, to them. Yet there may be 
no other way. 

If by this Mr. Welles means that we 
are to impose our way of life on any part 
of the world by force of armed police, 
then we are against it, right now. But if 
he means that we are simply to see that 
the peoples of. the world get the chance 
to choose their own way, protected 
against the rabble of carpet-bagging op- 
portunists that will surely come, then we 
are for it, right now. We think he meant 
the latter. 

All of us must agree with his statement 
that “the age of imperialism is ended.” 
The fall of Singapore was the fall of the 
executioner’s axe on all that; it is more 
than significant that Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek has already served notice on all 
concerned that China expects to have 
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KEEP IT 


Hong Kong returned to China after the 
war. Never, never again will the white 
man be in the East what he was before 
Singapore. That era is ended. 


ABROAD 


CHANGE: Timoshenko’s attack has 
upset the Nazi time-table and the Ger- 
mans are now forced to counterattack. 
The British are holding in Libya. The 
RAF is biting deeper and deeper into 
Germany. The Gestapo chief hustled into 
Czechoslovakia is dead, and unrest is 
rising all over Europe like a tidal wave. 
Hitler is forcing mere boys into forced 
labor to produce food from the farms of 
Germany and Japan is discussing the 
conscription of Korean soldiers for serv- 
ice at the front. No wonder Winston 


RINGING 


Churchill speaks of the arrival of the 
Allies at the crest of the hill... . 

It would take a braver man than your 
editor to prophesy on the outcome of the 
battles now raging East and West; any- 
thing can happen anywhere. But this is 
clear as daylight: the Allies have now 
forced their strategy on the Axis. No 
longer can Hitler call the turn. No longer 
can he pick off his enemies one at a time. 
He must watch them all, at the same 
time; he dares not let up on the Russians 
and he dares not relax his vigil at the 
chalk cliffs of Dover. How he must hate 
those chalk cliffs! 


In desperate need of oil, he has been 
beaten to the punch—and the initiative 
—in his spring campaign in Russia. Con- 
stantly menaced by the existence of Brit- 
ain, he must watch American power pour- 
ing into Ireland. He does not know what 
minute the signal may be given for an in- 
vasion of France. If and when that 
comes, he will be forced to withdraw di- 
visions from Russia. Then watch Rus- 
sia! 
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SECOND FRONT: The words “Second 
Front” are a misnomer. There is already 
more than one front; one commentator 
has counted them, and he says there are 
twenty-five. 

But the meaning of those who plead 
for a second front is clear enough; they 
mean France. There is quite a clamor for 
it, a clamor which frankly does not im- 
press us overmuch. We'd all like to see 
it—and we'd all like to see as many 
American boys come home from the sec- 
ond front as possible. To plunge in there 
half-prepared is plain suicide; there must 
be no attack in France until the Allies 
have built up an irresistible foree—a su- 
periority that will sweep all before it, 
and guarantee against another Dunkirk. 

It will come. But let’s not rush it. And 
let’s keep it clear that a great deal of the 
clamor in Britain is coming from the 
Communist-and-Fascist-minded, who did 
little in the early days of the war but 
obstruct. 

The men in charge of the Allied push 
know what they have to work with. We 
don’t. Let’s leave it to them. 


RUSSIA: The Battle for Russia is so 
confused that probably even those on the 
spot are having a tough time trying to 
analyze it. The Russians have been 
driven from the Kerch Peninsula, but the 
Reds still maintain their grip on Sevasto- 
pol and their Navy still rules the waves 
of the Black Sea. Kerch, to the Germans, 
means a base for attack on the Caucasus, 
but before that attack can start they 
must find a way to get over the water in 
front of them—and they have repeatedly 
been stopped by water, in this war. 
Timoshenko at the moment has the ad- 
vantage. We believe he will hold the ad- 
vantage. 

The Russians may stage a further of- 
fensive, and they may not. They may 
just hold on. If they do just hold on, 
they have won! It is not necessary for 
them to push the Germans back, but only 
to force them to stay on the defensive 
long enough for British and American 
striking-power to grow along the Chan- 
nel. If Timoshenko holds, the war is 
won. 


May we go out on the prophetic limb 
again? We predict that the war against 
Hitler will be won within a vear, that 
the war against Japan will take longer. 


LIBYA: Rommel has struck in Libya 
and opened a desert offensive in the midst 
of terrific summer heat. That is im- 
portant. There are several possibilities 
involved in that. 

One is that he may have been forced 
to strike now instead of later, because 
British strength was growing so rapidly 
that he dared not wait. Again, his push 
may have been part of a gigantic Axis 
plan which was based on Russia; it may 
be that he is to take Egypt and Suez, and 
then Tran and India, while Hitler is to 
take Kerch and the Caucasus. 
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It is a 


great plan—if it works. This morning it 
looks as though it would not work; for 
once the British seem to have gotten 
there first, and to have been all set for 
Rommel. 

Remember this about Libya: territory 
means nothing. There are only three 
towns or cities worth taking: Benghazi, 
Derna, and Tobruk. The rest is burning 
sand. What both armies want is not 
territory, but annihilation of the enemy. 
The army with the last bullet will win 
the war for the desert. 


DUCE: Poor Mussolini has come to 
life: he has blustered a demand for Savoy 
and Nice, Tunisia and Corsica. It 
brought a laugh from all the world except 
Vichy, upon whom the demand was 
made. Vichy, through Loathsome Laval, 
said “No,” and Il Duce went into another 
sulk. 

Thousands of Fascist troops are 
massed along the Alpine border between 
France and Italy; they probably will not 
march into France even though they 
would be marching from that point into 
territory which belonged to their an- 
cestors and which was taken from them 
by Napoleon III. Tunisia is theirs by 
right of more recent conquest, but there 
has been another conquest since that, and 
not being strong enough even with their 
Tuscan Wolves, Italy is in no position to 
reconquer. 

There are wheels within wheels here. 
Italy and Il Duce quite likely were 
pushed into this demand by Herr Hitler! 
For two reasons: Hitler wants the use 
of the French fleet and Mediterranean 
Tunisia, which might help him win Africa 
and the Near East; Hitler also wants to 
help poor Mussolini to regain prestige 
with his disgusted Italians, and the gain 
in territory might stop the drop in Italia’s 
morale. It was a long chance, and it 
didn’t work. 

It is too late for anything to work in 
Italy, save revolution. The land is ripe 
for that, the moment the Axis shows sure 
signs of crumbling. The land is also ripe 
for a British invasion. 


KINWHA: Kinwha has fallen. That 
means a double ache in China’s heart. 
Kinwha was once a dreaming, writer-and- 
poet’s town famous for its posey and 
prose, and famous too for the tasty hams 
that were sold to all China. Now it is a 
ruin, a lost military base that is of no 
further use to Chiang Kai-shek, of great 
use to the Mikado. 

Kinwha is fighting China’s nearest 
point to Japan; it would have afforded a 
fine base for Allied air raids. Hardly less 
important is Hunan, where Japan is now 
forcing the fight. Her troops are pouring 
in, flushed with victory in Burma. They 
nibble at the Burma Road and at Kun- 
ming, where huge industries have been 
busy supplying China with the matériel 
of war for five years. The last five years 
were hard for Chiang; the next year is 
going to be harder yet. 


There is one rift in the dark cloud over 
China: President Roosevelt announces 
that the Allies have found a way to sup- 
ply China. United States freight planes 
are making two trips per day to Chung- 
king, carrying more than was ever carried 
over the lost Burma Road. 


ADVICE: Screamed Paul Joseph 
Goebbels over the Nazi radio: “Put some 
oil into the workings of home life. Then 
the carriage of marriage will run smooth- 
lv. It (the oil) 
being unrationed. 


has the advantage of 

Its name is_polite- 
He then proceeded to take al 
survey of the politeness of Berlin’s street- 
car conductors; he found 22 per cent of 
them “friendly”, 41 per cent polite, 36 
per cent not polite. (That leaves one 
per cent who were probably just awful.) 

Note: Mr. Goebbels, pleading for 


smooth carriages of marriage, is divorced, 


ness 


and once he got in something of a scrape 
over Max Schmeline’s wife. 
Further Note: Mr. 


ognized abroad as the 


Goebbels is rec- 


most impolite 


broadcaster in the world. 


AUSTRALIA: That great American 
naval victory in the Coral Sea was good 
—and bad. Good, inasmuch as it ac- 
counted for a healthy slice of Japanese 
sea power, and drove them hence from 
Australia. Bad, in that it may have 
created a little too much optimism in the 
United States. 

It would be dangerous for any of us 
to get the idea that the Battle of the 
Pacific has been won in the Coral Sea. 
The Japanese will be back, after licking 
his wounds. His ships still sail in com- 
parative freedom, bearing invasion sup- 
plies to bases close to Australia’s dismay- 
ingly long coast-line. Allied airmen get a 
merchantman here, a cruiser there; they 
cannot hope to get all of them. He is on 
his way to Australia. He’ll be back! 


ime ad 


FOR US: To Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the people of China from 
the U. S. office of the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade this month went this 
message, via the radio: 

“One million leaders and members of 
the Catholic Student’s Mission Crusade 
of the United States of America send 
felicitations and humbly petition that a 
national day of prayer be observed by 
our gallant Chinese Allies for the people 
of the United States, that the Master of 
Heaven may grant us fortitude and wis- 
dom for the fulfillment of all our duties 
toward victory and the establishing of a 
just world peace.” 

Two comments must be made upon 
that. One is that we, the people of the 
United States, need prayer right now for 
such ends as these. The other is that it 
is a bit startling to realize the change in 
praver-direction; it is not many years 
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ago when we were doing the praying for 
China—and in those days it occurred to 
very few of us to ask China to pray for 
us. It is new evidence of a growing 
brotherhood in the Orient. 


PRAYER: Colonel Frederick Devereux 
of White Plains (N. Y.) urges West- 
chester County’s 575,000 residents to 
join in a “spiritual alert” by praying 
en masse for five minutes during each 
scheduled blackout. Praying, says this 
County Director of Civilian Protection, 
“will take the playfulness out of black- 
outs;” he sees blackouts as a symbol of 
our national peril. 

And Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
clergy and laity, in the midst of Cincin- 
nati’s effort to raise a War Chest of 
$2,680,000, lead daily in a city-wide 
“Sixty Seconds of Prayer.” The idea 
originated with a local Baptist layman. 
It is a good idea. Let’s hope that the 
prayer habit sticks in White Plains and 
Cincinnati and elsewhere after the fear 
of war is taken from us! 


FAST MOVING: A recent survey of the 
comings and goings of Methodist min- 
isters shows that in fifty-seven Method- 
ist Annual Conferences, 42 per cent of 
the preachers are moved annually, 32 per 
cent are moved biennially, 12 per cent 
are moved by the end of the third year, 
9 per cent more are moved at the end of 
the fourth year, 3 per cent more stay for 
the fifth year; which leaves 2 per cent to 
stretch out through the sixth and as far 
beyond as the pastors are permitted to 
stay. 

Here today and gone tomorrow! Bishop 
McConnell said once that the first thing 
a Methodist congregation thought of 
when it looked up into the face of a new 
minister was, “Well, I wonder what we 
can get against this fellow!” Editorially, 
we're disinterested in the Methodist itin- 
erant system, yet if we may venture a 
criticism it will be that it is the least de- 
sirable and popular system in the whole 
of American Protestantism. Efforts to 
change it come from time to time; it is 
not what it used to be (only last week 
we greeted a Methodist parson who had 
been in one pulpit for thirty-seven 
years!) and if we get a few more cold- 
blooded reports like this one, it will be 
changed radically during the next gen- 
eration. 


WOMEN IN WAR: Dr. A. H. Clemens 
of Fontbonne College utters a word of 
warning to women: “The experiences of 
the last war are still alive in their memo- 
ries. Few of the women who left their 
firesides for the blast furnace or the open 
forge returned to their homes after the 
war. Perhaps the experiences of Eng- 
land after two years of modern warfare 
permits us to envision the effects upon 
the family in our country. Divorces, we 
are told, have increased alarmingly. 
Juvenile criminals are on the rampage 
there, too, in increased numbers.” 
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Aye—this is war! There is an impasse 
here. If the Axis goes so far all-out as to 
use women, must the Allies match that 
strategy? If they do, it will take us fifty 
years to get back the womanhood we 
had before Munich. But please, Dr. 
Clemens—is it better to take a chance on 
that and win, or refuse to do it and lose? 
It is an impossible question, isn’t it? 


AFTERMATH: The director of industrial 
studies for the Russell Sage Foundation 
this month warned Episcopalians meet- 
ing in Rhode Island that “The more we 
write pronouncements (on the peace) 
the more we are giving a moral and re- 
ligious sanction to what may only be a 
great selfishness on the world of tomor- 
row ...If New York and Massachusetts 
had written the Constitution for the colo- 
nies and then invited the rest of them to 
come in, would there have been a United 
States of America?” 

And she is right. Even this idea of 
Great Britain and the United States 


U.S. WAR 
BONDS 


THE CORNERSTONE OF VICTORY 


dominating and policing the world after 
the peace is not finding a very cordial 
reception in the minds of our real think- 
ers. We are fighting, not to impose our 
ways and systems on the rest of the 
world, but to give the rest of the world 
freedom to select their own ways and 
systems. 

She is serious about peace pronounce- 
ments; a lot of them strike us as funny. 
Not one in a million of us has the faint- 
est idea of what the world is going to be 
like when the last gun stops firing. 
We'd better go slow with those pro- 
nouncements! 


YALE: An odd thing has happened at 
Yale Divinity School. Bill Barndt and 
wife (he’s a senior) have turned down 
well-paying, city parishes with good or- 
ganizations and resources, to become cir- 
cuit-riders down in Maine. 

Specifically, they go to a potato-grow- 


ing, farming community of 4,000 people 
in a wooded, semi-cleared area. These 
people have four churches, two school- 
houses and two private homes in which 
they are at present holding “church.” 
Bill wants the job because “it offers 
problems in all fields,” because the |i- 
brary and cultural center of the area is 
the general store fiction display, because 
a struggling farm cooperative needs help, 
because the 4-H Clubs need church help, 
because the farm economy is based large- 
ly on the tenancy system and because 
one elderly doctor offers all the medical 
attention available. Problems, is right! 

The hope of the ministry in America 
lies in its Bill Barndts. Perhaps we 
should say, in closing, that seventy per 
cent of our young ministers are going 
into small town and rural parishes. Or 
put it this way: yesterday the rural 
church was considered a stepping-stone 
to a good city church, but today the 
rural church looks more attractive as a 
life-job than the city church. The city 
church will have to do something about 
this! 


JAPANESE: The Japanese in this coun- 
try are having a bitter time of it; it is 
part of the madness of the times. One 
of the mighty few institutions in modern 
American society anxious to help them is 
the Church. 

Four churches with Japanese member- 
ships — Baptist, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian—will soon be 
closed on the West Coast, thanks to 
evacuations. A Catholic mission school, 
Maryknoll, is already closed. A $100,- 
000 Buddhist temple has been closed by 
the Treasury Department. But the pas- 
tors of these churches are making (efi- 
nite plans to follow their Japanese mem- 
bers as far as military rule will permit. 
That, dear reader, is Christianity. 

The Japanese themselves, for the 
greater part, are showing the Christian 
spirit. Writes a Japanese Methodist 
pastor: “We recognize that in the opin- 
ion of many this step (evacuation) is a 
military necessity, and we wish our 
friends to know that we are leaving with 
no sense of ill-will, but with a sincere 
desire to keep alive the friendships which 
have meant so much to us, looking for- 
ward to the return of peace to this land 
of ours.” 

Brotherhood is not yet a war casualty. 


FIRST LADY: An interview with Mrs. 
Roosevelt, written by Gretta Baker in 
Scholastic, gives “the inside” on some 
of the more important of the First Lady’s 
likes and dislikes. In literature, Mrs. 
Roosevelt likes John Brown’s Body. by 
Stephen Vincent Benet: she is enthu- 
siastic about David Grayson’s Adven- 
tures in Contentment and, among the 
moderns, John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is 
Down. What attracts the attention of 
this column is her statement that above 
all others among scripture verses, she 
likes The One Hundred Twenty First 
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Psalm, the Beatitudes and the thirteenth 
of First Corinthians. 
She repeats them by heart. Can you? 


quote: Governor Talmadge of Geor- 
gia is alarmed. He’s been reading what 
the Bible has to say about tires. Yes, 
tires. Calling on the subscribers to his 
political weekly to go to church (as 
antidote?) he quotes the last ten verses 
of the third chapter of Isaiah, freely: he 
points out that the Bible warned the 
people of Jerusalem and Judah that they 
would “lose their tires shaped like the 
moon.” 

You can make the Bible mean almost 
anything, if you try hard enough. The 
Atlanta Journal appreciates that when it 
calls the Governor’s attention to the fact 
that this chapter also says that the peo- 
ple are to lose their hoods and mufflers, 
as well as their tires! 

Does all this refer to Fords, Firestones 
or—faith? 


D.D.’S: The Methodists are witness- 
ing a movement to give their ministers 
D.D.’s (Doctor of Divinity) as a re- 
ward for academic work and not as an 
“honorary” degree. That is quite a de- 
parture in the scholastic world, and it 
will meet some opposition. 

Those D.D.’s always bothered us, 
probably because we were never quite 
smart enough to get one. But we've 
seen some that we thought rather badly 
misplaced. One of the ablest ministers 
we know is short on publicizing himself, 
so he is D.D.-less. But once he got a 
letter from a small school down South 
stating that the school was badly in need 
of endowment funds, and that if he could 
see his way clear to help with that, well 
—there might possibly be some way by 
which he could be granted a D.D. He 
replied that he was a bit short of funds 
at the moment, but that if they would let 
him have one D. at a time, and allow 
him to purchase the other on the install- 
ment plan, they might get together. 

Alas, they never got together, and our 
friend just went on being a great min- 
ister. 


HERE AND THERE: Eleven New York 
Baptist churches showed an average in- 
crease of 2314 per cent in their 1942 
giving . . . American Bible Society dis- 
tributed 8,096,977 volumes of Scripture 
in 1941, making it their best year since 
1931 . . . Southern Baptist Seminary 
graduates 130 this year, the largest class 
in its history . . . The Hymn Society of 
America is offering $150 for the best new 
hymn; you'll have to write it before 
October 1; are the best hymns written 
this way? . . . General Synod of the As- 
sociated Reformed Presbyterian Churches 
is asking the President to suspend seven- 
day-a-week work on government projects 
-». The Army plans to give a free Bible 
to every man in the service . . . United 
Brethren and Evangelical Churches ex- 
pect to unite in 1946. 
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ERANC 


THE BENCH SPEAKS: “War-time prohi- 
bition and the Eighteenth Amendment, 
1917-1920, reduced inmates of -jails and 
houses of correction in this state from a 
forty-year average of 25,000 to 4,300; 
an 86.5 per cent drop from legalized liq- 
uor times . . . Today we are just where 
we were forty years ago. What caused 
this? Nothing but liquor.” 

Judge Joseph T. Zottoli of Massachu- 
setts speaking. He speaks on: “Take all 
the jails and houses of correction of the 
State, bunch them together, and you 
will find that 95 per cent of the prisoners 
in them are there because of alcoholism 
and crimes connected with it.” 

He has still more to say, but why go 
on? Even the wets know it. 


SOUND! Launched in New York is 
the new Conference of Alcoholic Bever- 
age Industries, which is to whitewash the 
booze business. Composed of eight 
prominent liquor and hotel groups, its 
job specifically is to combat Prohibition 
trends and to give the public a much- 
needed lesson in “the fundamental 
soundness of the liquor business.” Well, 
let’s take a look at that fundamental 
soundness. 

This business is one of the few in the 
U. S. which profits on the snaring of 
drinkers into physical, social and eco- 
nomic chaos—to say nothing of the 
morality involved; it destroys vast quan- 
tities of good grain, fruit and sugar; it 
destroys the purchasing power of its own 
customers; it cuts their life-expectancy; 
it weakens educational, cultural and re- 
ligious activity; it breeds crime; it pro- 
vides the major cause of traffic acci- 
dents and deaths; it depresses real estate 
values and living standards; it consti- 
tutes a hideous hazard to efficient war 
production and national defense. Re- 
member Pearl Harbor! 

Sound? You'll have to think up a 
better one than that, for your Confer- 
ence; you just can’t fool all the people all 
the time 


STIMSON: Secretary of War Stimson 
is a blunt man who is rather deeply con- 
cerned with winning the war. Recently, 
a group of churchmen representing the 
Federal Council of Churches visited him 
in Washington, and he told them (blunt- 
ly) that church efforts to cope with the 
liquor problem should be handled on a 
community-wide basis, rather than by at- 
tempts to pass special legislation con- 
cerning the sale of liquor to men in uni- 
form. He went on to say that it would 
not be conducive to good morale if 
men in uniform were denied the right to 
buy liquor while civilians were allowed to 
purchase it as easily as ever. 

He also told the churchmen that the 


red light districts in 206 towns and 
municipalities have been closed, thanks 
to pressure of Federal authorities. 

Federal authorities! It strikes us that 
if the government can prohibit red lights 
it can prohibit liquor. But we quite 
agree with the Secretary that civilians as 
well as soldiers should be included in any 
effort to beat booze. What’s sauce for 
the goose ... 


PROFESSIONALS: The leading article 
in Liquor News for April 30 has this to 
say: “Their (prohibitionist) organiza- 
tions are loosely set up, and not subject 
to the requirements of the corrupt prac- 
tices act (italics ours), so that it is al- 
impossible to find out anything 
about the condition of their finances, or 
number of members.” 

That gives us a laugh. The books of 
any Prohibition society in the country 
are wide open to investigation, and the 
brewers know it. What do they mean, 
“not subject to the requirements of the 
corrupt practices act?” Corruption is 
fair game for the law, anywhere and at 
any time; the liquor industry ought to 
know that. 

On page one we read of the findings of 
a Gallup poll, and then this: “On the 
basis of this poll it is “estimated” the 
total Prohibition vote in 1944 could be 
(italics theirs) 18,306.031.” But on page 
two there is this: “It is extremely doubt- 
ful, moreover, that there are as many as 
1,000,000 individuals who care enough 
about Prohibition to work actively for 
its return.” Quite a drop, gentlemen! 
Mr. Gallup has the most accurate meth- 
od found to date of polling American 
opinion, and he has never yet been that 
far off. 


Another line intrigues us: “It is a fair 


most 


conclusion that the entire current (Pro- 
hibition) campaign is being master- 


minded by less than 100 professional 
prohibitionists.”. We think you'd have 
one fine time trying to prove that one, 
but just for the sake of the argument, 
suppose we admit that it is so. What’s 
so unusual about that? Do you know 
of any big crusade or industry that is 


being engineered any other way? Are 
there more than 100 master-minds in 
steel, or rubber, or automobiles. And 


how about liquor? Seems to me we re- 
member that you once had Gene Tunney 
in there as “Czar” .. . or didn’t you? 
Of course, there is only one way to 
prove all this: an open vote at the 
polls. And if the liquor business doesn’t 
stop some of its monkey-shines, it will 
have to face that vote whether they want 
it or not. The fact that there is such a 
thing as the Conference of Alcoholic 
Beverage Industries engaging in a cam- 
paign to rub the shine off Barleycorn’s 
nose and make him respectable, is evi- 
dence of the fact that somebody is mas- 
ter-minding something in the liquor busi- 
ness. The eight heads of the eight groups 
in that Conference might make the first 
little group in liquor’s “less than 100...” 
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PRIVATE EUGENE B. CROWE, 
SPEAKING! 


peared an unusual letter from Private Eugene B. 

Crowe, who is with the 528th School Squadron, Le- 
moore, California. Taking vigorous issue with those 
who had criticized Lew Ayres for his expressed con- 
victions as a conscientious objector, young Crowe de- 
clared that while not a conscientious objector himself, 
he was fighting to save freedom—freedom for all and 
freedom for Lew Ayres as much as any other. He 
went on to suggest that those who criticized the movie 
actor would do well to examine their own motives 
first and discover whether possibly they had less moral 
courage than the one they maligned. 

The letter so impressed me that I wrote Private 
Crowe to say: “Great stuff! Neither am I a pacifist. 
... And I agree with you one hundred per cent. 
Good luck and God bless you.” 

Now comes an unusually significant reply from the 
young man preparing to fly for his country. He 
writes: “,..1l am more positive than ever that toler- 
ance and understanding in the world are fed by only 
one thing—religion. I am the grandson of an Alabama 
foot-washing Baptist and it was from that fine old lady 
that I learned to be tolerant with reason. I wish that 
the world had more of her kind. War conditions im- 
pose the great danger of total conformity upon our 
land. During peace time, thousands of people are ex- 
cused daily for greater misdeeds than that of being 
honest with one’s convictions.... The fact that I am 
a Christian is responsible for the fact that I can for- 
give.” 

Private Eugene B. Crowe registers a moral high 
for the fighting forces of his country, but significantly 
he does something more. He sets an example for 
those, who, renouncing arms, consciously or uncon- 
sciously arrogate to themselves a monopoly of the 
peace program and spirit. Private Crowe and his 
comrades, with weapons of war in their hands, be- 
lieve that they, too, are men of peace. They believe 
that not to defend freedom with their lives is to sur- 
render the very hope of peace. They, too, are ideal- 
ists, but they reconcile their idealism with reality. 
Private Crowe is one of those who, hating evil, hates 
no man “in all the world’s wide border.” 

Strangely unconscious of Private Crowe are some 
men and women who insist upon starting at their 
destination. That can’t be done. Jesus couldn’t do it 
and didn’t try. With His eyes fixed on the goal, He 
went “bearing His Cross.” Ata recent great religious 
gathering, resolutions were adopted declaring for the 
feeding of the starving in war-torn lands, asking that 
the American government agitate and organize to get 
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food into occupied countries and repeating a number 
of highly debatable claims that this could be done with. 
out aid to the Axis. The resolutions warned of tragic 
consequences for the democracies if such aid were ng 
given. The gathering then refused to incorporate the 
following in the resolution: “One of the primary 
factors in the solution of the problem of hunger anj 
starvation is the defea. of Axis powers, re-establish. 
ment of the sovereignty of enslaved peoples, and the 
triumph of freedom and democracy.” © 

A little later, this same convention defeated the {o}. 
lowing resolution: “Resolved, that in this day of de. 
cision, we reaffirm our allegiance to the government 
and people of the United States and to the thousand; 
of our sons and brothers who are engaged for the pres. 
ervation and assured maintenance of those essentia| 
freedoms won by generations of heroic men and wom. 
en, and for the establishment after the war of a peace 
which shall hold within its just and equitable terms 
the seeds of reconciliation and enduring friendship,” 

It should be pointed out that the vote was 367 to 33], 
that it was taken when hundred of delegates were not 
present, and under conditions that hopelessly cop. 
fused the great issue, but it was a vote. The final 
resolution of this same body reads: “Resolved, that 
we request the government to provide a means of 
conveying a copy of these resolutions to the Christian 
people of the nations with whose governments we are 
now at war.” 

The expressed amazement, the severe criticism of 
the secular community in which this convention held 
its sessions, were only exceeded by the resentment of 
the lay constituency of the churches that felt itself 
shamed and betrayed. There were splendid passages 
and high commitments among these resolutions, but 
in the light of the denials they will be little regarded. 
Extenuating circumstances there are, but these will 
not be remembered. Nor was it pacifism speaking. 
Without questioning the sincerity of those who won 
the decision, it was activism (Continued on page 44 





































































Announcement Extraordinary! 








— month Christian Herald’s leading article 
will be about a new and unique program of spirit- 
ual guidance, leadership and organization for men in 
all the services, on all bases, camps and ships, and to 
all the fronts. Frank Mead, author of THE MARCH 
OF ELEVEN MEN, is the author—that tells you 
what to expect. Already the facilities of the Chiel 
of Chaplains’ office, the office of the General Commis 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, and of the ol 
ficial journal, THE ARMY AND NAVY CHAP: 
LAIN, with other agencies are announcing this pro- 
gram and making it available to the chaplains. Plans 
have been matured and literature prepared to meet 
the spiritual needs of both the individual and the 
group. For mothers and fathers of service men and 
for their home churches, Frank Mead has written 
the most enheartening story that has appeared since 


Pearl Harbor. 
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BEATRICE PLUMB 


HE Bells of St. Michael’s! 

Valor must have been cast in- 

to the very metal of these great 

bronze veterans of both Revolutionary 

and Civil Wars; of sea and land battles, 

shellfire and siege, conflagration, cyclone, 
earthquake and hurricane! 

They sailed across the wide Atlantic 
—so much wider then!—as long ago as 
1764, to ring in the tower of the fine, new 
St. Michael’s church, of “Charles Town,” 
in the Royal Province of Carolina. They 
rocked back and forth across the same 
stormy Atlantic four times after that. 

They escaped by a hairbreadth the 
sacrificial vat reluctantly ready to smelt 
them into Confederate cannon. They 
were saved by “‘God’s miracle” from per- 
ishing in the flames of burning Columbia, 
fired by Sherman on his historic “March 
to the Sea.” 

Thad come thousands of miles to pay 
my humble respects to these valiant old 
bells—foundry brothers of some of Eng- 
land’s noblest, among them Great Tom, 
the clock-bell of St. Paul’s, cast in 1709, 
and beloved Big Ben. And now my 
hostess was telling me, with a gentle 
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Historic St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, with its beautifully proportioned tower 


finality that was aggravatingly Charles- 
tonian, that visitors were not allowed to 
climb the tower any more. I could hear 
the bells. That was all. 

“But you can see our gardens,” she 
offered. “The most beautiful in the 
world!” 

No, I shrugged. I’d seen Kew Gardens. 
What I wanted to see was St. Michael’s 
chime—the most famous and historic in 
all America! Bells that could justly be 


called the Liberty Chime; that had sanc- 
tioned a strike for liberty, and ushered 
in a nation’s birth. That had tolled all 
day, as*for the funeral of Freedom, at 
news of the Stamp Act; that had rung 
in jubilant chimes at news of its repeal. 
Eight doughty British bells which, be- 
cause they had spoken “in bold brass” 
against his Britannic Majesty, George 
the Third, had been seized by the King’s 
men as prisoners of war and shipped back 
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to England—there to be ransomed by a 
former Charlestonian then in London, 
and reshipped once more across the 
stormy sea to their home tower. 

“Speaking of gardens,” persisted my 
hostess, “We could sail up the Ashley. 
and land at Middleton Place. You know 
Henry Middleton, of course?” 

He was perfecting his dream garden 
over two centuries ago, but Charlestoni 
ans hobnob with their ancestors. 

“Second President of the Continental! 
Congress,” my Charleston cousin remind- 
ed me. “It was he who sent to England. 
in 1740, for a competent landscape gar- 
dener to bring his slice of rioting wilder- 
ness into some semblance of the well- 
kept, orderly spaciousness of an English 
ancestral estate. One hundred slaves 
toiled for ten years to create Middleton 
Place—the formal terraces, the miniature 
lakes, the lovely winding drives. Arthur 
Middleton, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, sleeps in the quiet of the 
garden.” 

“T’d rather see the Bells—really.” I 
pleaded. With a sigh she surrendered, 
and together we went out into the shade- 
splashed narrow streets of her ancestors’ 
city. 

Charleston, undoubtedly, is a lady of 
quality. Every old building, every clois- 
tered garden is gentle with a mellow 
erace. Even the delicate patterns of the 
exquisite hand-wrought iron gates, fa- 
mous the world over, remind one of heir- 
loom lace. 

“How could Charleston remain such a 
perfect lady?” I asked my hostess-guide, 
“and yet be so stiff-necked a generation, 
running continually to revolutions and 
rebellions, being the Cradle of Secession. 
firing the shot that started the Civil 
War?” 

My Charleston cousin held her chin 
higher. “Our first flag,” she told me stiff. 
ly, “bore the one word—Liberty.” 

As we trudged along, I remembered 
that the fleets of France, Spain, England 
and the United States had tried to cap- 
ture Charleston harbor by siege and by 
assault, but without success. I remem- 
bered her earlier bloody battles with pi- 
rates at sea, with Indians on land, when 
she was just a tiny walled village in the 
wild swamps where prowled wild cat and 
bear, wolf and panther. 

We walked through streets that might 
have been a bit of old-time England, 
picked up in a cultured chunk—flower 
beds, garden gates, tall-spired churches. 
broad a’s, “high” tea, exclusiveness, and 
all—and_ shipped across the Atlantic a 
few centuries ago, and now, slowly— 
with becoming dignity!—growing sedate- 
ly and conservatively American. 

I touched a crumbling wall tlfat could 
well have secluded a nobleman’s estate 
in my native land, “Just like old English 
bricks,” I said, thinking aloud. 

“They are,” said Cecilia. “They came 
from England two hundred years ago, 
every brick wrapped separately in paper. 
The cobbles are older. They came as bal- 
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gates of St. Michael’s at the entrance to the garden. They 
over from England at about the same time as the bells 
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The stout bell tower of St. Michael’s 


last, in the first sailing vessels.” 

I looked down at the cobble-stone 
street and chuckled. English, from the 
ground up, was to be this Province of 
Carolina, sliced off like a helping of plum 
cake, in 1663, by the jeweled hand of 
Charles II, and handed as a royal favor 
to eight of his titled friends, who “right 
loyally” had named their first settlement 
Charles Town, in his honor. 

There is still the royal stamp on the 
Merry Monarch’s town. You walk on 
King, Queen and Princess streets. A few 
miles from the city hall there broods an 
ancient sanctuary where the British 
Royal Arms, the Lion and the Unicorn, 
still stand above the chancel! 

The Bells of St. Michael's welcomed 
us with a soft note or two as we passed 
through the lacy iron gate—loveliness 
that had survived by almost two cen- 
turies the artist in metal who had created 
it—and along the church walk, with its 
sun-meshed shadows, into the peace of 
God’s Acre. 

All about us were ancient vaults, so 
weathered that little remained of their 
inscriptions. Here and there one found a 
mouldering coat-of-arms, crumbling coro- 
net above broken shield. Under the mag- 
nolia trees and crape myrtles slept 
patriots, “their wars behind them, God’s 
great peace before.” Thin, worn stones 
stood close, like hard-pressed soldiers. 
their backs against the red wall that en- 
circled the graveyard. Ivy clung every- 
where. Moss and English violets carpeted 
the paths, silencing every footfall. 

On the outer wall of the old brick 
church, exposed to sun and rain alike, 
were memorial tablets, like marble pages 
of American history. I read them with a 
lump in my throat. “To Colonel Morris 
... his good name the best inheritance 
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left to his family;” to Ann Morris 
“her slaves and the poor can tell they 
have lost their best friend.” 

Then we were inside the church, and 
the turbulent centuries rolled back, tak- 
ing me with them. What tribulations 
this historic house of God had withstood 
since “salvos of artillery” had concluded 
the corner-stone laying rites in 1752, fol- 
lowed by the hearty singing of “God 
Save The King.” Exposed to British ar- 
tillerv in 1780. Struck four times by the 
Federal artillery, 1863 to 1865. The great 
siege of the Confederate War which last- 
ed 567 days. A terrible cyclone in 1885; 
a still more terrible earthquake in 1886, 
which so ruined the venerable sanctuary 
that for eight days the chimes were si- 
lenced. Holes yawned in the ceilings. 
Through the plowed-up tiles of the aisles, 
water and sand gushed. The steeple 
sank, settling eight inches. Debris every- 
where. To swell this appalling succession 
of disasters, hurricane upon hurricane: 
one great devastating fire after another! 

Yet how much of what we now saw in 
beauty and elegance, had survived from 
the first foundation! The box 
where it seemed that courtly ghosts in 
knee breeches and ruffles still knelt— 
made of time-ripened red cedar brought 
from San Domingo in 1752: the great 
organ, imported from England in 1768: 
the dove-balanced font placed there on 
Christmas Eve, 1771, and never moved 
for all the shot and shell of the enemy: 
the chancel rail, the 
pulpit— 

“Miissie, it’s all right. You can see the 
bells.” 

The soft voice of the dignified old 
Negro caretaker broke in on my dreams. 
His face fairly beamed with the good 
news. “Come,” he invited us. “No, 
thanks,” said Cecilia. 

He was all hushed secrecy. I tiptoed 
after him down the aisle. Then up the 
tower! Up narrow little stone steps, up 
and up—winding, climbing, halting only 
to get breath; then circling higher, ever 
higher. My heart thumped, my feet 
ached. I was glad when we reached an 
opening, and climbed out of that soaring 
tunnel into the clock room. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock! To think those 
old works, with their primitive wooden 
cogs, rope and weights, had started tick- 
ing off the minutes in 1764! I felt sudden- 
ly very young, untried and unimportant. 

Up and up again! The steps were so 
narrow now that I no longer wondered at 
that rule excluding visitors from the 
tower. There was hardly room on the 
worn, cramped steps for one’s feet. The 
air was stifling. I thought longingly of 
the cool, green stretches of Middleton 
Place. 

Then—suddenly—the bells! We had 
reached them at last. We stood breath- 
lessly, the old colored verger and I, gazing 
at the massive bronze bulk of them. 

“Worth going bankrupt for!” said I. 
“Yes, miss,” he agreed, thinking, per- 
haps, that I meant his tip. 
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But I was thinking of Mr. Rybenau, 
the merchant-adventurer, who had found 
the old bells which had been carried off 
as war loot in 1782, and had ransomed 
them for a princely sum and_ shipped 
them back to Charles Town. 

His purchase was to have been an in- 
vestment, not a gift. But the cheering 
citizens did not know that. They met 
their beloved bells—how they had missed 
them!—with unbounded joy and, with- 
out stopping to ask questions, took pos- 
session of them at the wharf and hauled 
them triumphantly to the church and up 
into the bereft steeple. 

Of course they hadn't paid for them! 
Why should they? Weren't they their 
own bells, stolen from the very steeple 
of their church? And before the mer- 
chant-speculator could present his claim, 
he died suddenly—in bankruptey. Un- 
wittingly he had given his home town a 
magnificent memorial gift. Or was it un- 
wittingly? 

“Two of the bells crossed again in 
1838,” the verger informed me. “They 
were found to be cracked—” 

What zeal of joyous chiming. I won- 
dered, had filled their bronze hearts to 
bursting? Was it their wild welcome to 
“General” Washington as he 
drove through the narrow streets of the 
old town, under arches of flowers, in 
1791”? “Long live The President!” they 
had chimed, as he came to kneel humbly 
in the church below them. Or had they 
cracked in their ardent welcome to the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who had come to 
visit his Charlestonians in 1825? 

“Then, in the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence,” continued the soft Southern 
voice at my elbow, “General Beauregard 
asked for them.” 

It seemed as if the old bells sighed with 
him. Bits of that sad appeal came back 
to me. . . “More than once a people fight- 
ing... have not hesitated to melt and 
to mould into cannon the precious bells 
surmounting their houses of God. . . We 
want cannon as greatly as any people 
who ever melted their church bells to 
supply them: and I, your general, call 
upon vou to send—” 

All the churches of Charleston sacri- 
ficed their bells. All were fatalities of the 
war, except St. Michael’s. 

“They were saved by God’s miracle,” 
said their old Negro guardian, reverently. 

Yes, the bells had been found in the 
smoking ashes of Columbia, fired by 
Sherman’s army. They had been stored. 
awaiting their call, in the construction 
sheds on the old State House grounds. 
And here, from the charred ruins they 
had been rescued—calecined and cracked, 
broken, deformed, melted in part, the 
pitiful remains of the noble old chime 
which had pealed forth for American 
freedom with the Liberty Bell of Phila- 
delphia. 

Probably only five of the original 
chime of eight were saved. The smashed 
fragments of even one great bell, cleanly 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Miteracy is the curse of more than a billion 


people in Asia and Africa—over half the human 


race; yet here is the story of a man who devised 


a way to teach these people to read in half a day! 


HERMANN HAGEDORN 


E HAS given hope to millions 
of the world’s most impover- 


ished and oppressed. He has 
opened the door for millions of the 
world’s most inarticulate and_ helpless, 
the door of literacy, which is the door of 
knowledge, of self-respect, of opportunity, 
the door out of a benighted yesterday 
into a promising tomorrow. He has 
taught more people to read than prob- 


ably anyone else that ever lived. 

His name is Frank C. Laubach. A 
dozen years ago, he became possessed by 
the need of doing something about illit- 
eracy in Asia, and at the same time by 
the realization how easily it could be 
done if people would only get down to it. 

The trouble is, he says, that few peo- 
ple realize how much illiteracy there is, 
or what it means; 90 percent of China, 
92 percent of India, 93 percent of the 
Moslem world, 95 percent of the East 
Indies, 98 percent of non-Christian 
Africa and 99 percent of Afghanistan, 
Iran, Iraq, Turkestan and Arabia can- 
not yet read or write. “In Asia and 
Africa,” he says, “over a billion people 
are illiterate, over half the human race, 
nine persons out of ten. You think it is 
a pity they cannot read, but the real 
tragedy is that they cannot speak. They 
are the silent victims, the forgotten men, 
driven like animals, meekly submitting 
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jn every age before and since the pyra- 
mids were built. The educated classes do 
not know how they suffer. it is a human 
weakness not to realize suffering until we 
hear a cry. This illiterate majority does 
not know how to make their cry reach 
us. Illiterates are never heard over the 
radio. They print no articles in the news- 
papers. They have no way of reaching 
our ears with their anguish.” 

Did not Christ say something about 
setting at liberty them that are bruised? 
“The most bruised people on this planet,” 
Dr. Laubach points out, “the naked, 
hungry, the fallen among thieves, the 
sick in fear, the imprisoned in mind, are 
these illiterates. I know them intimately. 
I have watched their minds working. 
They do not know enough to live with- 
out some leader to whom they are en- 
slaved for life. More than half the hu- 
man race still are slaves, hungry, driven, 
diseased, afraid of this world and of the 
demons in the next. We can lift this 
tragic multitude out of their curse, eas- 
ily, without great expense, by caring and 
knowing and doing our part. They can 
be set free.” 


EARNING 





Frank Laubach is out to set them free. 

Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, calls this 
determined fighting man from Benton, 
Pennsylvania, “an evangelist of liter- 
acy...” . The word “evangelist” is well 
chosen. For twenty-five years or more 
Dr. Laubach has, in fact, been a mission- 
ary to the Philippines. A dozen years 
ago, in an effort to get somewhere with a 
group of Uncle Sam’s most refractory 
children, the Moros of Mindanao, he 
devised a method of teaching them to 
read—not English, but their own lan- 
guage—which was so simple that even 
those dusky barbarians could learn to 
read slowly in a day, half a day, some- 
times two hours. 

Having devised the system and seen 
that it worked, he took the next step. 
He made every learner a teacher, every 
new literate an apostle to the illiterates. 
It was the old racket of the endless chain, 
put to the service of enlightenment. 

The news got around, first over the 
Philippines, then into Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Syria. Christian missionaries got 
excited about it. Rajahs, governors, 
mayors, college presidents, school super- 
intendents, in the Orient and in the Near 
East, saw in the offing an answer to their 
toughest problem, and called for Dr. Lau- 
bach. The white-haired doctor—white a 
little early for his fifty-seven years—re- 
sponded. He has prepared literacy charts 
m upwards of a hundred languages. His 
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method is not the same for all languages, 
but he has a lot of ingenuity and if the 
Telugu lingo is more complex than the 
Malay and needs pictures where the 
Malay can do with Roman letters, that’s 
all right, too. Laubach gets the pictures, 
and the boy who talks Telugu has a win- 
dow opened on the world. 

South America is calling Laubach now. 
Leaders in Brazil, with 75 percent illit- 
eracy, are getting excited. Africa is beat- 
ing its drums for him, India wants him 
back, and Afghanistan, which has never 
tolerated Christian missions, has begged 
him to come and inaugurate a literacy 
campaign. 

How does he do it? In India, those 
who know this “father of the adult liter- 





acy movement”, as they call him, smile 


at the idea of a “Laubach method”. He 
has a method sure enough but he is 
changing it so persistently, adapting it to 
new situations, that he disclaims having 
any final method at all. The important 
thing is “the Laubach spirit”. The in- 
genious Doctor is always running ahead 
of yesterday’s “method”, looking for 
something better, and finding it. He 
likes to quote: 


“Without hurry, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best.” 


The Doctor’s method is highly effec- 
tive but he is sure that there are count- 
less improvements ahead. Its core is the 
mastery of phonetics the first day, or at 
least the first week, followed by the 
building of a vocabulary of a thousand 
words as quickly as possible. 


American professors of pedagogy may 
say, as does Dr. Thorndike in the fore- 
word to Dr. Laubach’s “Toward a Liter- 
ate World”, that “his planning is of the 
battlefield and market place rather than 
the study and laboratory” and suggest 
that his use of “tutorial teaching to the 
almost complete exclusion of class teach- 
ing” is “open to question”. But educa- 
tors on the ground in India, face to face 
with the actual illiterates, see clearly 
what the Doctor is up to. 

“Dr. Laubach has discovered a new 
psychology of the adult,” R. B. Mani- 
kam, Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Nagpur, writes in the intro- 
duction to the Doctor’s handbook, “India 
Shall Be Literate”. “The human touch 
has been added to the age-old problem 
of grappling with the ignorance of the 
masses.” What Mr. Manikam means is 
that Dr. Laubach has a way of vitalizing 
secular education with Christian caring. 

The whole vast adventure grew, in 
fact, out of a mystic experience on a hill 
overlooking Lake Lanao in that colorful 
southernmost island of the Philippines 
which the maps call Mindanao and the 
army used to call and may still call the 
Moro Province. It was the Philippines’ 
hot spot. The Malay tribes which ruled 
it by spear and by kris had fought the 
white men from the time of Magellan to 
the time of “Black Jack” Pershing and 
Leonard Wood, and, when white men 
gave out, they fought among themselves. 
They liked the Americans better than 
the Spaniards. They were good fighters, 
they said, and played fair, win or lose, 
but they loathed the Christian Filipinos 
and wanted the Americans to get out of 
the Philippines mainly so that they could 
do up the Filipinos on Mindanao’s north- 
ern shore. The government of the Is- 
lands had permitted no missionaries to 
go among them for almost a generation, 
fearing additional complications in an 
already perplexing Moslem set-up. 

Mindanao needed native schools and 
the bars had been lowered sufficiently to 
permit Frank Laubach—tall, stalwart, 
ruddy, in his middle forties—accompa- 
nied by a graduate of Teachers College, 
New York, named Donato Galia, to or- 
ganize a normal school at Lanao for 
Filipinos and Moros. Laubach went with 
high hopes, which were dashed when he 
found that Filipinos and Moros would 
not mix without manslaughter, and dis- 
covered further that, among the Moros, 
there were few, if any, far enough ad- 
vanced for the sort of school he had in 
mind. 

A school for teachers, under the cir- 
cumstances, was an obvious impossibil- 
ity. He tried to make a place for himself 
in other ways and got nowhere, and, 
night after night, climbed the eminence 
near the town, called Signal Hill (since 
in earlier years, American soldiers had 
been accustomed to wigwag messages 
there) to pray for direction. But no di- 
rection came. 

One evening, (Continued on page 39) 
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The station master (Henry Travers) seeks and gets permis- 
sion to name his prize-winning rose “Mrs. Miniver’. 


On the way home Mrs. Miniver (Greer Gar- 
son) meets her rector (Henry Wilcoxon). 


Mr. Miniver (Walter Pidgeon) and the family are members and regular at- 
tendants of the parish church and (below) after five days of action, Clem 
Miniver brings back his battered motorboat from the beaches of Dunkirk. 


ee 


Surveying the ruins of their home, wrecked 
by enemy bombs, the Minivers carry on. 


Mrs. Miniver captures and gives First Aid to an 
enemy flier whose plane had been brought down. 


wr rr rr we ew er rrrrrs 


Some scenes from the flm 
MRS. MINIVER 


a beautiful story of English country life—produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. (See review on page 38). 


wr rrr wwe 


In the church, now almost destroyed by bombs, services are held as usual. 





At right are herbs from the author’s garden—hys- 


sop in 


Ces, 


BIBLE HERBS 
By Edna K. Neugebauer 


THY SHOOTS ARE AN ORCHARD OF POMEGRANATES, 
WITH PRECIOUS FRUITS. 
HENNA WITH SPIKENARD PLANTS, 
SPIKENARD AND SAFFRON, 
CALAMUS AND CINNAMON, 
WITH ALL TREES OF FRANKINCENSE, 
MYRRH AND ALOES, 
WITH ALL THE CHIEF SPICES. 


center, wormwood at right, and Rue 


HUS Solomon dreamed a garden, an oasis in a dry 
and barren land. 

And we in America can have our gardens of the Bible 
herbs, from the balm of Genesis to the wormwood of Revela- 
tions, a space set aside in the home garden or a nook by the 
church or the parsonage. 

The garden suggested here calls for a corner with a path at 
its edge. Border the bed with hyssop which can be grown 
from seed or secured as small plants, setting them a foot or so 
apart. If the tops are kept trimmed, hyssop forms a neat low 
hedge. If it flowers the hedge loses its trim appearance but 
carries a wealth of small, dark blue blossoms. The end plants 
of the border can be allowed to grow tall and bloom, keeping 
the others trimmed. In this way both hedge and bush are 
obtained. Hyssop is mentioned frequently in the Bible in 
both the Old and the New Testaments. In Exodus is formed 
acrude brush with which the lintels of the Hebrew homes in 
Egypt were marked with blood for the first Passover. And 
John records that the vinegar-filled sponge was carried to the 
mouth of Christ by a hyssop branch. The most quoted ref- 
erence is from the Psalms: 

“Purge me with Hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me and 
I shall be whiter than snow.” 

At the angle of the garden plant a bay tree, setting it so 
its shade will not fall too much on the plot where the herbs 
are, for most of them are lovers of strong sunlight. 
one of the few herbs that become trees. 
read: 


This is 
In the Psalms we 


“ . . . . 
Ihave seen the wicked in great power, and spreading him- 
self like a green bay tree.” 


But goodness can also spread far and wide. 

Saffron is the saffron crocus and comes from a bulb. It is 
small, has reed-like leaves and striped purple blossoms with 
brilliant orange stigmas. It is low-growing and blossoms in 
the early autumn, after which the foliage dies and the bulb is 
dormant until the next autumn. A half dozen or a dozen 
ulbs arranged in a roundish clump back of the hyssop hedge 
will bloom year after year. 
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Calamus, which is always mentioned as one of the pleasant 
scents and costly spices, spreads from a rhizome somewhat like 
the more common iris. It has tall reed-like leaves with a fra- 
grance that all enjoy. Give it plenty of moisture for it to do its 
best. Both calamus and saffron were in Solomon’s garden. 

Mustard is used as a comparison in the Parables to show how 
much can come from very little. The plants from a small seed, 

“Becometh a tree so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof.” 

I have not seen quite such luxuriant mustard, though I have 
seen birds light on the three or four foot tall tops, sway and 
bend the stalk, as they industriously ate the seeds. And the 
chronicles of early California travelers tell of horsemen almost 
hidden in the tall yellow wild mustard. So, if you wish to re- 
mind yourself how much can come from very little, put the 
mustard to the back of your bed. 

At the ends of the bed inside the hyssop hedge put plants of 
balm and of mint. Mint is the most familiar of all the herbs. 
The Hebrews considered it of sufficient importance to tithe, with 
anise and cumin and rue. It likes moisture and some shade. 

The modern lemon balm probably is not the balm of Gilead, 
but it is a pleasant plant with a long history. It grows much 
like mint, two or three feet tall, and gives a refreshing green 
to the bed, with tiny white flowers during the summer. 

Anise and cumin are both valued for their seeds. The plants 
are only about a foot in height; each has white blossoms; each 
is an annual, so they must be replanted each year. 

Rue also was tithed. The pretty perennial has attractive 
blue-green lacy leaves which have a peculiar smell and _ taste. 
In summer it carries small yellow blossoms. If it is placed be- 
tween the two seed plants, the plot will look less bare after they 
die down. 

Wormwood is mentioned often in the Bible and always with 
a sinister meaning, as a symbol for extreme bitterness. But 
it is a cheerful, spreading plant of light green with large deeply 
cut leaves, and if left to itself it will cover a large area. 

There are other Bible herbs, some of which have not been 
identified with our modern plants, while others are tropical and 
not suited to our gardens. 

It is interesting that these herbs are still used in drug prep- 
arations or as a seasoning for food. 
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Cadets on Full Dress Parade at the United States Military Academy, West Point, New York 


Al Summer Yield Sewice at \WEST POINT 


Ly JOHN W. BARNES* 


CLEAR note, sounded on a 

bugle from Battle Monu- 

ment, rings out over Trophy 

Point. Upwards of a thousand cadets 

click their heels smartly to attention and 

remove their caps, placing them at their 

feet. The Summer Field Service is ready 
to begin. 

The sight of the cadets assembled be- 
fore Battle Monument is a stirring one 
and one that will long be remembered. 
Trophy Point and its surroundings lend 
an atmosphere of dignity and simplicity 
and nearness to God—an atmosphere 
that can be felt only out under the clear, 
open blue skies. Nature here is at its 
best; everything in sight seems to add 
to the beauty and sincerity of this mo- 
ment of worship. Before the assembled 
cadets is Battle Monument, a memorial 
to more than two thousand heroes who 
gave their lives in the Civil War. Atop 
the great marble column is “Lady Fame.” 
Could a more inspiring monument be 
used as an altar for this beautiful Serv- 
ice? 

Off to the left of Battle Monument, 
across the wide expanse of the Plain, is 
the group of Cadet Barracks, screened 
partially by great trees whose green 
foliage blends with the wooded hills be- 


*Cadet Barnes graduated from the Military 
Academy in June.—Ed. 
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yond. Above and beyond the Cadet 
Barracks is the beautiful and majestic 
Cadet Chapel, perched on a hillside and 
dominating the entire scene below it. 

Off to the right of Battle Monument 
stretches the Hudson River, one hun- 
dred and sixty feet below Trophy Point. 
For twelve miles the Hudson reaches 
majestically to the north and on both 
sides of the river the adjacent foothills 
of the Catskills sweep down precipitous- 
ly into the waters of the Hudson. The 
view of the gorge thus created is breath- 
taking. Here it was that the colonists 
one hundred and: sixty-five years ago 
turned back the British and paved the 
way for the independence of the United 
States of America. It was right below 
Trophy Point that the Great Chain was 
stretched across the Hudson, preventing 
the passage of British sloops of war. 

Steeped in tradition and the history 
of the nation’s heroic struggles for its 
independence, the atmosphere of Trophy 
Point is itself one of deep reverence. 
This atmosphere is even further en- 
hanced by the presence of the age-old 
barracks from which hundreds of the 
country’s heroes have graduated. At 
Trophy Point you are acutely aware of 
the presence of the Long Grey Line. 
With surroundings such as these it is 
small wonder that at the Open Field 
Service a cadet is in a receptive mood for 
religion. 

It is an inspiring sight to watch the 
cadets march to Battle Monument for the 


Field Service. From Summer Camp 
come the upperclass men—the “year- 
lings” and first class men (the second 
class men or juniors are absent on fur- 
lough). Immaculate in their crisp, white 
uniforms, they march to the ceremony 
by companies, each of the twelve com- 
panies being assigned to a certain area 
in front of Battle Monument. And from 
Cadet Barracks march the new “Plebe” 
class in white trousers and grey dress 
coats, having entered the Academy on 
the first of July. In columns of sixes 
the cadets come in from both directions, 
marching briskly and in perfect rhythm. 
Their uniforms, gleaming white in the 
bright sunlight, contrast vividly with 
nature’s greens and blues. 

Like all other formations at West 
Point, Chapel formation is compulsory, 
but on the whole is rather well liked by 
the cadets. Although fourteen hundred 
cadets attend Chapel every Sunday dur- 
ing the year, this in itself is no indica- 
tion that the Corps of Cadets is a reli- 
gious body. However, nine hundred of 
these fourteen hundred cadets volun- 
tarily take communion every month. An 
envious percentage indeed! 

The Service, though lasting only twen- 
ty minutes, is still quite complete. As 
soon as the cadets arrive by companies, 
members of the Cadet Chapel Choir leave 
ranks and assemble on the platform of 
Battle Monument. Facing the Choir 
and on the opposite side of the Monv- 
ment is the United States Military Acad- 


Curistian HERALD 





View looking up the Hudson River from Battle Monument 


emy Band, adding color to the scene with 
their dress blue uniforms. 

After the Service is opened by the call 
sounded on the bugle, the entire congre- 
gation, led by Chaplain Walthour and 
the Band and Choir, sing the opening 
hymn. It is a stirring experience indeed 
to hear these cadets—over a thousand 
voices singing in unison under the open 
sky. 

Following the opening hymn, the Chap- 
lain repeats a prayer and then leads the 
congregation in the Lord’s Prayer. Next 
come the Scripture Lesson and a prayer 
by the Chaplain, followed by the Cadet 
Prayer, spoken in unison by the congre- 
gation. After the Cadet Prayer all pres- 
ent sing another hymn and then the 
Chaplain delivers his sermon. 

The sermon, brief though it must be 

in a service of only twenty minutes’ du- 
ration, is full of meat and inspires thought 
for further digestion after the Service is 
over. Chaplain Walthour spends weeks 
in the preparation of his sermons and de- 
signs them so that they will “pack a 
wallop.” After the sermon the cadets 
come smartly to attention and sing the 
first verse of “America.” Then comes 
the Benediction by the Chaplain. The 
service comes to an end with the congre- 
gation repeating with the Chaplain, “The 
Lord watch between me and thee while 
we are absent, one from another.” 
_ By companies, as they came to the 
Service, the cadets march off, the upper- 
class men going back to Summer Camp 
and the “Plebes” going back to Bar- 
racks. The West Point Summer Field 
Service is over, but not forgotten. Mem- 
ones of this beautiful Service will linger 
long in the minds of those fortunate 
enough to attend it. 


The religious education and guidance 
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hundred cadets is the sole 
responsibility of one man. That man 
must be well qualified to receive the ap- 
pointment of Chaplain at West Point. 
Such a man the authorities at the Mili- 
tary Academy were fortunate to find in 
the person of John B. Walthour. At the 
time of his appointment as Chaplain at 
West Point he was serving as Chaplain 
of the 42nd Engineer Regiment at Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi. 

Chaplain Walthour was born at Cape 
May, New Jersey, where his mother at 
the time was spending the Summer. He 
spent his childhood and youth at Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 


of fourteen 


Strangely enough, he nev- 
er aspired to be a minister until after he 
had finished college. After attending the 
public schools of Savannah and_ the 
Woodberry Forest Preparatory School of 
Orange, Virginia, he entered Cornell Uni- 
versity. He studied Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Cornell, and was in the class 
of 1927. 

Although still not aspiring to the 
clergy, Mr. Walthour nevertheless did not 
pursue his career as a mechanical engi- 
neer. Shortly after leaving Cornell he 
returned to Savannah where with a friend 
he started a bank in 1929 at the time 
most other banks were closing. Such a 
venture is typical of this man who has 
ever been courageous in the face of all 
odds. 

Indicative of his organizational genius 
and influence on those with whom he 
comes in contact is the story of his two 
years with the bank. Every Monday he 
visited throughout Savannah the people 
he thought should establish savings ac- 
counts and start saving their money. He 
carried out this campaign just as though 
he was selling magazine subscriptions. 
Some of his clients saved only ten cents 


The Cadet Barracks from the River 


a week, others as much as twenty-five 
dollars. But, today, as a result of his ef- 
forts, that same bank has grown into a 
large firm, with seven men now on the 
staff that originally started with Mr. 
Walthour and his friend. Two years after 
he had influenced one of the poorer fam- 
ilies to save as much as they could from 
their meager earnings a tragedy occurred. 
One of the children was injured and had 
they not had their little “nest egg” in the 
bank with which to give the proper care 
and treatment to the stricken youngster, 
the child would have been an invalid for 
life. This one case, says the Chaplain, 
was sufficient reward for the two years 
he spent with the bank. 

While working at the bank, Mr. Wal- 
thour taught Sunday School, and when 
he saw his charges starting to imitate 
him, he saw reflected in them his own 
faults. Forthwith he took stock of him- 
self and “reformed.” 

It was a professor at the University of 
Tampa who first pointed out the reason 
why Chaplain Walthour became inter- 
ested in the clergy. In the Chaplain’s own 
words, “The professor hit the nail on the 
head when he told me that I was more 
interested in the man behind the machine 
than in the machine itself.” Prepared for 
a career of mechanical engineering, Mr. 
Walthour decided to become a minister. 

To Tennessee he went to attend the 
University of the South at Sewanee, 
where he graduated in theology in 193 
In order to provide spending money for 
himself while he was at the University of 
the South he played tenor guitar with a 
band sponsored by baseball teams, some- 
times playing during the entire evening 
from seven until early morning. 

Chaplain Walthour’s first church was 
five miles from (Continued on page 44) 
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HAROLD CHANNING WIRE 


WU ystrator HENRY LUHRS 


ER plane was coming now, 

out of the north, a metallic 

glint hovering the blue 

curve of the Pacific along the Colombia 
coast. From his seat on a gasoline drum 
at the edge of the small landing field, 
Bill Martin watched the plane and won- 
dered how it was going to be, seeing her 


again. 


above 


He was alone, a big man, young but 
tropic-hardened, the skin of his face 
drawn smooth and tight over the ridges 
of cheek and jaw bones, and burned to 
the same dark hair and 
eyes. Close offshore a tanker, taking on 
a load of crude oil, sucked at the end of 
a pipe line whose other end was two 
hundred and fifty miles across the moun- 
tain jungle. That was all. Except for 
Bill Martin hunched on the gas drum, 
and the plane, there was only the sweep 
of rocky coast rising eastward to the 
high sheer wall of the Andes, their crest 
lost in cloud. 

An hour ago the supply truck that had 
brought him out had started back to the 
Granada And in this hour, 
waiting here to guide her over the moun- 
tains, he had felt nothing more than a 
restless impatience. But now... . 

She could have changed a lot in a 
year. He hoped she had. He grinned 
. .. lost her hair, maybe. Or whatever 
it was that had made him feel the way 
he did. But he guessed she hadn’t 
changed much. This flight of hers down 
from the States showed that She could 
have come in one of her father’s boats. 
That tanker out there. Or she could 
have flown down with old Andy Stewart 
himself in the company transport last 
week. But not Helen! No! She’d do it 
like this, with drama, and a guy named 
Howard Drake. 
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Just who, Bill wondered, was Howard 
Drake anyway? Not that it was going 
ito matter. He’d had his own chance 
with her a year ago. Had it for one 
month when Stewart had taken him up 
to the home office; a month with her in 
New York, Lake Placid, the Adiron- 
dacks. Maybe if it hadn’t been for that 
Adirondack ski run.... Yet he guessed 
not. Five years in the tropics, two of 
them bossing the construction of this 
pipe line, had made him a misfit for 
her kind of life. He had felt too big and 
clumsy; he had forgotten how to play. 
She’d been amused, though, at first. She 
called him her Wild Man of the Andes. 
But on that Adirondack ski run she had 
called him something else. Not a bad 
name and she had smiled, tagging it onto 
him. He had seen no sense in risking his 
neck on an impossible mountain slope. 

“Tm surprised!” she had said. “A man 
like you!” Then smiling, “Are you al- 
ways so cautious? Cautious Bill!” After- 
ward she had been warm enough with 
him, but he had known his chance was 
gone. She lived with a reckless flair her- 
self and wanted the same thing in a 
man. 

Northward now the bright glint had 
widened into shimmering wings. He 
up. This trip, he supposed, was 
simply another of her wild impulses. 
She had given no reason for it in her ca- 
ble, forwarded by Indian runner from 
Buenaventura to the Granada oil field 
camp. But watching the plane, imagin- 
ing her in its cabin at the controls, his 
heart began to race. 

She came down in a long true slant, no 
timid circling first, no last minute wav- 
ering. He didn’t fly a plane himself, yet 
he knew good flying when he saw it. She 
was good! 

Her wheels touched. The tail skid 
kicked up a little cloud of dust. Then 
with the propeller hardly stopped, the 
cabin door swung open; the girl hopped 
out. 

He hadn’t expected to catch his breath, 
just at seeing her again. He did. She 
hadn't lost her curly dark hair, or any- 


stood 


“Say! She had started to reach inside the cabin for a leather 


jacket. She jerked around. ‘You know | don’t like being bossed” 


She called him her Wild 
Man of the Andes 


FLIGHT 


thing else. She was still all that had been 
tormenting him for a year, small, sun- 
tanned, vitally alive. Going toward her 
he grinned a little, seeing what she had 
on. Riding boots and suede jodhpurs 
and a thin white polo shirt. 

“Hi!” he laughed. “Where’s the horse?” 

She ignored it, flinging herself toward 
him. “Bill! Darling!” 

If he hadn’t known her better he 
might have supposed she meant to rush 
into his arms and kiss him. She merely 
held out both hands. Yet her bright 
brown eyes went all over him in an ap- 
praising glance. Then a man_ stepped 
from the plane behind her. 

“Bill,” said, “this is 
Drake.” “Isn’t he sweet?” 


she Howard 





Bill looked. 
blond, blue-eyed. Very handsome, Bill 
Martin thought. Her kind. He’d know 


The man was young, 


how to play. He too had on riding 
breeches, boots and a white polo shirt. 

“Glad to know you, Martin,” Drake 
said. He had a quick, easy smile. “Been 
hearing about you on the way down.” 
Suddenly he shivered. “Say, I thought 
this was the equator! It’s cold.” 

“This wind’s off the Andes,” Bill said, 
waving toward the range. “They have 
snow all year.” 

“Do you ever ski, Bill?” Helen asked. 
She gave him an innocent stare. 

He grinned. “Is that what you came 
here for?” 

“No. I came to see you.” 

“Sure,” he said. “T’ll bet!” 

“All right.” She gave a little shrug. 
“Tl tell you then. Howard’s just got 
his license. I’m giving him some cross- 
country work.” 

Drake beamed at her. “She deserves 
a medal for it, too, Martin. I haven't 
the nerve she’s got.” 

“Of course you have!” she broke in de- 
fensively. “Don’t believe him, Bill. He’s 
going to come through all right. Why, 
just this morning we had trouble with 
our gas line and he brought us down at 
Buenaventura as steady as you please.” 

Bill Martin nodded; but it sounded a 
little like reassuring herself. So maybe 
that was the reason for this trip. Her 
motives weren't always on the surface. 
She could be testing Howard Drake, 
just as he had been tested last year on 
that Adirondack ski run. 

Suddenly her eves dropped to the 





automatic holstered on his hip. “Why 
the artillery? Revolution, Bill?” 

“No. Motilone Indians,” he said, and 
didn’t care to enlarge. He turned to 
the plane. “Let’s get going. You'd bet- 
ter put coats on. You'll freeze. And 
what about chutes, Helen? Put them on, 
too.” 

“Say!” She had started to reach in- 
side the cabin for a leather jackét. She 
jerked around. “You know I don’t like 
being bossed. We've got chutes, yes, but 
I loathe sitting on a pack!” 

“You'll sit on it across these moun- 
tains,” he said. “I’m not trying to boss 
you. But I’m not taking any chances—” 

Her smile stopped him, the same faint 
Adirondack smile. That word was a 
mistake. “Of course. No chances. Good 
old Cautious Bill.” She stared at him, 
her cheeks suddenly hot. “Honestly, I 
can’t make you out! I’ve never been 
able to see how a man can do what 
you’re doing down here, and be so, well 

. afraid of his precious neck!” 

“It’s the only neck I’ve got,” he told 
her, “and I intend to keep it in one piece. 
Now put the chutes on, both of you. 
Then we'll go.” 

“Do you actually mean you'll fly with- 
out one yourself?” Her eyes widened. 
“Well, I am surprised!” = 

Howard Drake was at the controls 
when they took off. Helen had told him 
to sit in her place. It wasn’t a very 
good take-off. He pulled the plane’s nose 
up too soon, bounced down with a hard 
jolt and barely missed the jagged rocks 
at the edge of the field when they were 
in the air. From the small cabin’s seat 

































behind the two of them, side by side in 
front, Bill Martin saw the girl turn her 
head and look at Drake with a little 
frown. 

Then she turned all the way around in 
her seat. She had to shout above the 
engine’s clatter. “You’ve made him nerv- 
ous. If you’re worried, Bill—” 

“Me?” he yelled back. “No! But tell 
him he'd better get altitude . . . ten 
thousand feet. His course is due east 
for Ascension Pass. You can see’ it on 
your map.” 

She had a flight chart mounted on 
cardboard lying across her knees. She 
faced to the front again, squirming on 
the chute pack, and bent over the chart. 

Bill Martin watched her soft curly 
head, his brown face turned grave. She 
was a spoiled brat; he knew it. Spoiled 
by too much idle time and money and 
old Andy Stewart’s indulgence. Still she 
was Andy’s daughter; the same un- 
daunted fiery spirit as in the man that 
he had shared work and danger and 
companionship with these years on the 
Granada. In a way, he guessed, that 
was why he had fallen in love with her. 
She was Andy all over again in a girl. 
What she needed, like her father, was a 
life to fit that daring urge of hers. Life 
down here might; it would be exciting 
enough. And he could imagine her here 
already had, this past year, seeing her 
in the future that lay ahead of him, resi- 
dent manager of the Granada’s million- 
acre oil field when his construction jobs 
were done. If she’d stay a little while 
... But she wouldn’t. No place ever held 
her very long. (Continued on page 43) 
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UMMER shadows sprawl lazily along Washington 

Street. There was a breeze when the day was new, 

but by eleven o'clock all trace of it has been con- 

quered by the growing heat of a cloudless Sunday. What a 

day to plunge into a cool lake, or to hunt up that windy point 

for a picnic, or just to loaf in one of those rural valleys a few 
miles south of town! 

But we're not leaving town so often on week ends now- 
adays. Week by week the traffic seems to diminish, though 
it didn’t look so much that way during June. Bus trips dur- 
ing May convinced us that we could comfortably travel on 
someone else’s tires, but somehow folks in town don’t seem so 
eager to strike out along the highway. Hot as it is today, 
it’s really more comfortable in your own backyard or under 
the elms of Washington Street than we’d supposed. 

Once they used to say, “Everyone’s away in July.” 
was never quite so. 


That 
Remember the crowd that gathered in a 
few minutes on that Sunday after the Fourth, when the new 
hotel started to burn? 

This morning the line of cars in front of First Church is 
about the shortest we’ve seen for years. Eight cars are there 
—two fewer than a week ago. Well, it’s hot enough for peo- 
ple to want to stay lazily at home and try to keep comfortable. 
Two showers in one morning would be quite the expected 
thing. And a chair in the shade, with Sport panting noisily, 
even when he’s at rest. Probably the attendance at First 
Church is slim this week—more like it used to be a year ago, 
when “everybody was away.” 

But as we pass that First Church corner, a strong tide of 
voices comes out to meet us. It takes people, and lots of 
people, to send such a volume of music through the opened 
windows of the old stone church. So let’s see who is there 
and what the summer service is like. 

At the very threshold, a pleasant and fragrant coolness. 
An usher is in the vestibule to give a welcome to late comers, 
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Our NEW SORT 


OF SUMMER 


mean te a church like yows 


iy BERT H. DAVIS 


and he is cool and attractive in his summer garments. The 
hymn is just about to end, and we slip into a back pew. 

And there aren’t too many seats to spare this morning. The 
numbers suggest a “special occasion,” like Children’s Day. And 
so do the flowers, mostly brought from the gardens of the 
neighborhood. The Rev. Mr. Wilson and the choir carry out 
the same gala idea, for they are dressed in the white garb of 
summer and the tropics. First Church suggests, wherever ones 
eyes rest, “It’s cool here.” 

Among other things, someone had the happy idea of carrying 
off the heavy, dark-hued cushions. They'll be back in the fall. 
aired and renovated, and their absence materially brightens the 
scene. Then, the glaring light from a window above the organ 
has been pleasantly shaded. Some of the members have studied 
their church, with the care that a hotel manager or a movie 
theater owner would give to appearance and comfort—and 
the result is a church that is a haven of summertime comiort. 
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Yet there is nothing sleepy in the content and conduct of 
this morning service. Hymns have been chosen for their spirit 
and their freshness. The Scripture lesson is brief, and Mr. 
Wilson has memorized it, so that he does not take his eyes 
from the worshipers as he tells of the ministry of Jesus beside 
the Sea of Galilee. The minister’s sermon is informal, a friendly 
talk to people who are facing a number of new and some- 
times baffling problems. Mr. Wilson does not encourage his 
flock to take a vacation from the hard requirements of Chris- 
tian living nor from the daily round of parish service. You 
can read into his message the invitation to be a doer for the 
church in summertime as well as when the air grows frosty. 

I think you have guessed that I write about a typical Prot- 
estant church in a medium-sized community, as we shall be 
seeing and knowing it in the summer weeks just ahead. This 
may be your church or mine. In 1942, we of America have 
come to a new sort of summer. As automobile traffic slows 
and slims, America’s summertime church opportunities go into 
high. As summer vacations dwindle to the dimensions of a 
furlough, churches learn that they are not left high and dry 
in a deserted community, but that needs, longing, and the 
desire for fellowship go on. 

For some churches in some communities, the summer possi- 
bilities of this year exceed the cold weather’s. Summer stu- 
dents are descending soon on college towns, and their town- 
bound Sunday will be a lonely and unfruitful one if the church 
is not offering fellowship as well as worship all through the 
hot weeks. Army camps and war industries have brought 
many transients into some neighborhoods, and the church’s 
job runs twelve months a year under those circumstances. 

I talked and corresponded with many ministers of churches 
large and small before I started to write these lines. I agree 
at once with these men that the summertime habit of many, 
which means “taking a vacation from church,” will not be 
easily broken. The industrial pressure will continue to require 
considerable Sunday work. Don’t suppose for one minute that 
the tire and gasoline shortages mean that the church will have 
overflow congregations merely by keeping its doors open and 
presenting an interesting program in midsummer. ‘There’s 
more to it than that. 

Summer is our season of colorful contrasts, of informal fel- 
lowship, of new friendships. 

We found First Church putting the “cast” of its Sunday 
service into the whites of summertime, and bringing in the 
overflow of flowers from the members’ gardens, and keying the 
hymns and sermon to the briskness and freshness of the out- 
door life. To project those ideas into the whole summer 
program down at First Church, several informal worship 
services would be held outdoors, as in the parks and gardens 
—and older folks, as well as the young people’s group, will 
enjoy that experience, including sunrise meetings and _hill- 
side vespers. Our rheumatism isn’t as bad as you might think! 

The church can sponsor its own flower show, too, and per- 
haps its “country fair” as well, in a year when there will be so 
many vegetables growing within the city limits. 

The weeks of the minister’s own furlough from a full year 
of duties can be largely devoted to activities in which groups 
of the members share the responsibilities of the Sunday wor- 
ship service, a vesper period of devotions, and the ministry to 
the sick and to newcomers. That particular concern of lay- 
men, the church school, can be as bright, attractive, and in- 
formal as the church services in general. 

Had you thought of an every-member canvass in mid- 
summer, reaching friends of the church as well as its mem- 
bers? You will find that an entirely different approach can 
be made to the community, when you meet the families in the 
vegetable garden or out among the glads or on a friendly side 
porch, while the day slowly ebbs in the west. Summertime 
calling is always more informal, and nobody need apologize 
for the lounging wear in which we find him in those summer- 
tme hours after work is done. 

In cities where the dimensions are generous, a good many 
persons will still arrive by automobile or by bus. Dr. Roger 
T. Nooe of Vine Street Christian Church in Nashville, Ten- 
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nessee, suggests that members driving from a distance to church 
services try to fill all the seats in the car. In some cities the 
ministers have already taken steps to encourage better bus 
service on Sunday mornings. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen re- 
marks that the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, through which he ministers, has established bus service 
which will bring from Federal Housing Projects the children 
for church school and the families that desire to attend the 
church service. 

A workirfg summer is ahead in some churches like Riverdale 
Congregational, of Dayton, Ohio. Rev. Porter Bower is re- 
cruiting volunteer workers, whose vacation weeks will be given 
in part to improvements in the church plant. 

Having in mind overtime work and staggered work hours, 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, in Washington, says that his church with others 
will offer a larger number of services at unusual hours. 


With many young men in the Army and Navy, the sum- 
mer conferences of churches and denominations were bound 
to be considerably changed. Thinning tires, war-plant em- 
ployment, and the ministers’ heavier schedule in cities during 
this summer all affect the summertime training plans, which 
have been so helpful to many young American Christians. 

The conference leaders, like ministers and other church of- 
ficers, are adapting the plans to the sort of summer they can 
visualize. There will be more conferences planned for small 
groups, and requiring only a limited amount of travel. Some 
of the sessions will run only through the weekend, instead 
of for a full week, as in other years. 

“We are not giving up the summer training program,” a 
denominational leader of young people tells me. “There is 
more interest than ever, among young people, in being equipped 
to give good witness and good service as a Christian. The train- 
ing program will be adjusted so that it can reach as many as 
possible and in times and places where they can come together.” 

The hymn sings, which have been so popular and well at- 
tended in many Western cities, began as a summertime ex- 
perience: The young people brought the idea into the towns 
after a week or two in a summer conference, and the Sunday 
night hymn sing for the whole community has become as 
familiar and popular in some places as was the Saturday night 
band concert of an earlier generation. 

If the times have shortened our stride and changed many of 
the patterns of living, at least the alert church and its leaders 
can find some benefits in the new situation. 














































































































































































































































































The second of two articles giving 
up-to-date information about India 


and her people. The first appeared 





in the June issue 
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A pilot in the Middle East bomber squadron 


NOW «ad TOMORROW 


by Vere Abbey 
Als Told te Zrank §. Mead 


EN years ago, a missionary or Christian worker home 

from India was looked upon as a man from Mars; 

he was a queer one. India? The Indians? What a 

queer, funny people! It was a land so far away and a land so 

far removed from our problems that nobody but the mission- 
aries paid much attention to it... . 

Today, it’s different. Just home from India, I find my 
American friends falling all over themselves to ask me ques- 
tions about a country that suddenly seems as close as New 
York. What will happen if the Japanese invade India? Will 
it be a “walkover,” or will India fight? Will they get inde- 
pendence, or Home Rule, or Dominion status, or what? 
What about Nehru, Gandhi? Will Christian missions go on, 
or are they done? They all want to know. 

‘To me, it’s all very confusing; confusing, because I find so 
much misunderstanding in the American mind. Take this 
business of independence, or Home Rule, for example. Most 
of my American friends seem to think India is a nation of 
slaves writhing under the British heel. That just isn’t true. 
India isn’t ruled from Whitehall; it is no half-savage African 
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Native Indian soldiers are good fighters 


colony. India, over most of her arca, has home rule right now. 
Gandhi’s party has governmental control of seven out of eleven 
of the Provinces; in the central area, everything is in the hands 
of the Indians except three rather vital departments which the 
British have reserved for themselves: foreign affairs, military 
affairs, and finance. You might call it Indian rule under 
British guidance, but it is Indian rule just the same. | 
wouldn’t dare guess how many jobs have been “Indianized” in 
the last five years; their name is legion. 

Of course, the British are in control, and there is a perfectly 
natural reason for that. You see, when you invest a lot of 
money in a proposition, you do all you can to safeguard that 
investment. The British have invested heavily in India; it is 
English capital that has developed this country. It took 
British money to “put it over,” so the profits of Indian industry 
go back to England. That's business, but not such good busi 
ness— for India—with things as they are today. 

For example: the British have discouraged the production 
of industrial machinery on Indian soil. Every machine had 
to be made in England; even the railroads, which needed new 
locomotives much faster than they got them during the 
development period, had to wait until those locomotives had 
been made in England, and shipped East! Imagine what that 
policy means today, with the Japanese pounding on the gates. 
It means that a people ready to fight to the death have nothing 
to fight with—and it’s too late to ship it from England now. 

That is one good reason why the Indians do not think much 
of the British. But put this down in your notebook, and keep 
it handy: they may dislike the British, but they hate the 
Japanese. They know that submitting to Japanese rule would 
be to jump from the frying-pan into the fire, and they don't 
intend to jump. India will fight. If the Japanese invades 
that country, he will find his foot caught in the same pot of 
glue that Hitler found in Russia. 

India will fight with two weapons. One of them is a weapon 
that some of my American companions laugh at: a queer, 
pacifist thing called “passive resistance.” You wouldn't laugh 
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Women as Air Raid Wardens 


at it if you lived in India. Passive resistance there means 
that everything stops. It isn’t the futile protesting of the 
pacifist in America, who will work in war industry or joim 
the medical corps. Everything stops. Nobody works. Noth- 
ing moves. No work, no cooperation—nothing. And if the 
Japanese think they can beat that with bayonets, they had 
better talk to the British, who tried it and failed. 

There will be an armed resistance as well. I think the 
Japanese could take India, in a blitz, but don’t fool yourself 
that there will be no fighting. There are eight million men 
in India who belong to what we call “the martial classes.” 
Mars must love them; they are made in his image. There 
are perhaps two million more who are Hindus, and who will 
certainly try violence before surrender. And don’t forget the 
Sikhs, who gave a good account of themselves in the Malayan 
affair; they would rather fight than eat. 
and more. 


Ten million men 
There are mighty few pacifists. Most of the 
young men I know in Christian Endeavor in India are eager 
to cooperate in resistance, even if they abhor war. 

As a matter of fact, the resistance began long ago. Through 
lewspaper Campaigns, the people of India have given millions 
—yes, millions —to buy American planes for the defense of 
India. They have trained and equipped (thanks to a_be- 
lated British cooperation) an Indian air force; they have built 
an enormous plane factory in Bangalore. When the shadow 
of the Jap fell toward their borders, a call for Indian volun- 
teers went out; 1,700,000 stormed the recruiting offices, and 
the recruiting doctors had to establish a new chest-expansion 
measurement to keep them out of the army! That probably 
has never happened anywhere, before. 

The Cripps Conferences you heard so much about were 
designed to help India fight. I doubt seriously, and I think 
every informed man in India doubts, that those Conferences 
were ever intended to bring independence or Dominion status 
to India; you just don’t do that in “conference” after a hun- 
dred years of the kind of warfare they have been having out 
there. Cripps never hoped for that, nor did Nehru, nor 
Gandhi. What they were doing was to get the British people 
prepared to give independence in the future (which they 
most certainly will), and on the other hand to whip up 
morale in India for the war. 

I can see you sit up straight in your chair when that name 
“Nehru” is mentioned. You are watching him in America, 
and you should. He is the greatest power, next to Gandhi, 
east of Suez. And he is no Communist. Forget that. He 
is Socialist, with a deep admiration for Russia. That came 
out of a visit to Moscow some years (Continued on page 45) 
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ry Ss N Oo 
schoolteacher said, 


teach school in 


by DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
FISHER 


i V OST people don’t appreciate 
their own folks. We have all read 
accounts of the psychological research 
carried on in California some years ago, 
into the personality and general char- 
acter of children with very high I.Q.’s. 
All the details of what was discovered 
in the course of this investigation were 
very interesting, but I think that most 
of us found our attention especially 
caught by an item which did not con- 
cern the children at all but their par- 
ents. The psychologists in charge of this 
research were, of course, naturally 
brought into contact with the fathers 
and mothers of the children they were 
investigating. To their astonishment 
(and that of the rest of us) they found 
not a single one of the parents who was 
not amazed by the news that his child 
was very superior to the general average 
of his age. They were more than 
amazed, they didn’t believe a single 
word of it when they were told that a 
son or daughter of theirs was not only 
very intelligent, but superior in size, 
strength, poise, character, friendliness 
and activity to other children. “My 
Denny a specially bright boy? For good- 
ness sakes, I guess nobody has told you 
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about how he leaves his bicycle out in 
the rain although he’s been told a thou- 
sand times, always to bring it in. And 
he never brushes his hair unless I stand 
right over him.” Or, “Our Molly rank- 
ing the highest in school for brains and 
character and leadership? What are you 
talking about! You ought to see the 
mess her bureau drawers are always in! 
And she has never, in her life, set the 
table for a meal and got everything on!” 


Thus, without a single exception, the 
parents of children who were the admi- 
ration of experienced child-specialists. 
Those scientists were then obliged, just 
out of natural human curiosity, to con- 
duct a side trip into the psychology of 
the parents to see what in the world 
could be the matter with them. It 
turned out to be simple. Teachers and 
child specialists have a wide experience 
with all sorts of children. Parents, as a 
rule, know only their own. So they lack 
a standard of comparison. They take for 
granted Denny’s unfailing good humor, 
his high marks in school, his good health, 
his intelligent questions and comments. 
They see only his young heedlessness 
about personal belongings and his looks. 


We Americans take as flatly and un- 
imaginatively for granted the character 
and personality of the men and women 
who from the first of our history have 
been our leaders and_ representatives, 
and for the same reason that made the 
California parents overlook the remark- 
able qualities of their children—because 
we never have had any other kind of 
leaders and representatives. We have no 
standard of comparison. 

My first intimation of this was when 
an old French friend of mine made me a 
visit here in Vermont. She is a school- 
teacher, has been all her life. So when 
the little district school, at the foot of 
our hill opened in September, she nat- 
urally wanted to visit it. I felt a little 
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shy about this. I was afraid that she 
would find, after the fine, big, modern, 
well-equipped Paris public school where 
she has always taught, with its trim, 
chic, well-groomed, sophisticated, city 
children, that a rough little rural one- 
room school would look startlingly primi- 
tive to her. Its barefoot, tousle-headed 
children were dear to me—I had two of 
my own in the room, as barefoot and 
tousle-headed as the rest. I was afraid 
she would be critical. 

But when, at recess time, we followed 
the children out of doors to the play- 
ground, and stood at one side watching 
them whoopingly racing and dodging 
each other in a noisy game of Black-man, 
I was astonished to see her wipe her 
eyes and blow her nose as though she 
had been deeply moved. “I’m just so 
envious of that teacher,” she exclaimed, 
“to have such magnificent national fig- 
ures to give her scholars to study. Not 
one in the list who enriched himself at 
the nation’s expense. Not one who was 
a military conqueror of other countries 
and other nations. Not one who was cor- 
rupt or dissolute in his private life. It’s 
wonderful! I wish J could teach school 
in such a country!” 

Exacily like the California parents, I 
was astonished, I thought she had got 
something wrong, and said protestingly, 
“Oh, there have been plenty of men in 
our history who stuffed their pockets 
with gain that should have belonged to 
the country—the size of fortunes amassed 
by greedy grabbers in the exploitation of 
our natural resources would make your 
hair curl! And if you think all our promi- 
nent American men have been moral in 
their private lives, good fathers and good 
husbands—well, you can just guess 
again. And how about our great Ameri- 
‘an specialty of poisonously sensational 
journalism which makes enormous wealth 
out of exploiting ignorance and prejudice 
and... 

She sent a home thrust straight 
through my thick wits. “You never 
made such men Presidents!” she re- 
minded me. “You never made one Jus- 
tice of your Supreme Court. You never 
had a General in your army who entered 
his service a poor man and retired a 
millionaire after years of falsifying his 
accounts. Of course your country has 
had its proportion of grasping, con- 
scienceless, evil, self-seeking, self-enrich- 
ing men. What country has not had? 
But never one of them ever reached a 
public office so high that his name and 
story are taught to school children as 
part of the political history of their 
country. As for me .” she hesitated 
a moment (this was before the 1914- 
1918 War), “J have to tell the children 
in my history classes, without an adverse 
comment, for that would be ‘unpatri- 
otic, the Napoleon holding 
France in the hollow of his hand and 
running amok over Europe in the name 
of France. And before him, they must 
learn all about Louis XTV—the ‘Great 
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Louis —who sucked the economic life- 
blood out of France till the people were 
blanched to the bone with poverty. How 
do you think enlightened, civilized Ger- 
man teachers, (for 
such, of 


there are plenty 
teaching the 
children in their classes that Bismarck, 
the promise-breaker, was one of the 
ereat men of their nation, and that 
Frederick of Prussia must be called 
‘Frederick the Great’? And teachers in 
England, when they come to Charles II 
and his rapacious court?) And Henry 
VIII, the wife-killer. She paused 
a moment and went on. “I have a Span- 
ish friend, a schoolteacher, who dreads 
each year the arrival of her history 
classes at the period when the leaders 
and rulers of her nation were looting 
Central and South America, and although 
fairly staggering under the weight of 
the stolen wealth, never passed a penny 
on to the common people of their own 
country.” 

“Our country acted very shamefully 
to the Indians,” I said soberly. 

She was impatient. I didn’t get her 
point. “I’m not saying that the U.S.A. 
has committed no sins. Your nation has 
plenty of black sins on its conscience, of 
course, like every nation. But it has 
never put a great office which is a public 
trust into the hands of one of the men 
who have greatly profited by those sins. 
Nobody ever got millions of dollars out 
of your misuse of the Indians.” She 
thought of a way to make her meaning 
clearer to me. “Your schoolchildren are 
lucky, not because they live in a coun- 
try that is all-virtuous, for they don’t. 
But because they live in a country which 
has always been ashamed of its lapses 
from virtue, and which has never, not 
once, honored one of its dishonorable 
men by putting him into great public 
office.” 


course), enjoy 


The schoolbell clanged the end of re- 
cess. The inelegant country children, 
panting from play, rosy, brighteyed, at 
“ase in the world, unscrambled them- 
selves from the mixed-up groups at sand- 
piles, swings, seesaws and playground, 
and shoving each other around with 
rough good humor into the right places 
in line began to march back into the 
classroom. Our little rural schools in 
Vermont have almost no money for 
equipment, and had even less, thirty 
years ago, so there was no musical in- 
strument to furnish music to keep step 
to. But it takes no money to sing, and 
our children often sing themselves in and 
out of school. That day, in honor of our 
foreign visitor, they broke out lustily, 

“My country ’tis of thee.” 
tramp-tramping in time to the familiar 
old folk tune. 

We followed them back in, my French 
professional pedagogue all interest in 
the spelling lesson which the teacher had 
told her would come after recess. “I 
just want to see how any mortal woman 
can teach spelling in a language that’s 
spelled so (Continued on page 451) 
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Purple Mountains 


HE time for the annual County fair 

was approaching. A week or two 
before the fair opened Harry came down, 
bringing another horse to exchange for 
Bird, since he wanted to train her for 
the chariot race. He told her Lila and 
Will would take her in to the fair, since 
he would be away getting his horses in 
training. She decided she would rather 
spend the time with Grandma, in prefer- 
ence to the rivalry and excitement of the 
races. 

Accordingly, when the others started 
for town, she mounted her horse, and 
rode up the trail to Grandma’s. They 
spent four quiet, happy days together in 
the beautiful autumn weather. 

Grandma confided to Mary Ellen her 
one great ambition—to spend her last 
remaining days with her only sister, in 
the Willamette Valley. She said, “I was 
born and raised in sight of old Mount 
Hood, an’ I want to spend my last days 
where I ean see the pink sunset glow on 
the mountain an’ feel the soft sea breeze 
on my face. Sister Ellen lives alone and 
I ought to be with her. When Pansy can 
sell her home at Joseph she will come 
down an’ be with us. She loves the Val- 
ley too. I want Harry to stay on here 
an’ keep the farm goin’. But I can’t 
leave him alone. He needs you, and just 
as soon as you can come, I want to go.” 

“T want to come, Grandma, as soon as 
I can, but you know I can’t be married 
until I prove up on my homestead, and 
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MARIETTA CARTER 


Part Five 


we 


SYNOPSIS: Mary Ellen Gray finds that 
the young man to whom she was en- 
gaged is unworthy of her. Breaking the 
engagement hurts her very deeply, and 
in order to forget, she decides to visit 
relatives who live in the mountains of 
Eastern Oregon, and, if possible, to se- 
cure a school to teach. On the stage 
which takes her the last lap of her 
journey, she meets a very intelligent 
and pleasant young rancher, named 
Harry Reid. They are at once attracted 
to each other. Reid helps her find a 
suitable school, and assists her in se- 
lecting a good homestead, and finish- 
ing her cabin. She also meets Walter 
Durea, also a handsome rancher, and 
reputedly wealthy. She and Harry 
come to care for each other, though 
Walter persists in showing her atten- 
tion. She is much liked by the neigh- 
bors, and comes to feel at home in the 
mountains. Now go on with the story: 


that will be more than a year yet.” 

“Oh, Mary Ellen, that will be a long 
time! I don’t believe I can wait that 
IGHOS S46 

Waves of applause rent the air as each 
charioteer drove out upon the track with 
his string of three beautiful horses and 
gaily decorated chariot. Walter came out 
first. His chariot was painted gold, and 
bright artificial flowers were  twined 
through the spokes of the wheels. He 
was dressed in ancient costume of blue 
and gold, with three yellow plumes nod- 
ding from his helmet. His lady attend- 
ant, whom he had secured from a point 
outside, was dressed in pale yellow cos- 
tume with a white lace scarf. 

Harry’s chariot was scarlet with black 
trimming. His costume was black with 
no trimming, except a scarlet scarf about 
his neck and one around his waist, and 
a single red feather stuck in his broad 
black hat. Sarah wore a plain white 
dress with a scarlet cap and scarf. 

Jim’s outfit was less pretentious, but 
his horses were gaily adorned with flow- 
ers. They drove back and forth in front 
of the grandstand several times, the girls 
throwing kisses and waving their scarfs. 

At last they took their positions under 
the line, Harry taking the outside place, 
nearest the grandstand. They kept even 
about half way around, when Jim began 
dropping behind. Harry and Walter 
kept abreast until the last quarter, when 
Harry slowly gained until at fifty feet 
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of the goal he was a full length ahead. 
Suddenly a long crimson streamer tied 
to a short piece of iron bar, flew out from 
the grandstand directly in front of the 
blacks; evidently aimed by someone who 
was an expert with the lariat. The horses 
reared, and turned so quickly that the 
chariot stood on one wheel for an instant, 
and then righted itself. 

Sarah was thrown violently to one side, 
but managed to hold on to the edge of 
the chariot and was not thrown to the 
ground. Harry was jerked to his knees 
but was able to pull the horses back to 
their course, and drove in only a few 
feet behind. A figure slipped between 
the seats and slid down a post at the 
back of the grandstand and hurried away 
into the crowd. 

At the front an angry clamor arose. 
Men began shouting, “Who did that?” 
“Where is he?” “Bring him out.”, and 
they ran back and forth in front of the 
seats, shouting vengeance. 

The Judge announced, “It is no race. 
It will be run tomorrow at this hour.” 
Excitement ran high, and it was soon 
noised among the crowd that Lige Brown 
from the Rainbow End was the guilty 
one. 

That evening Tom Edgar met Lige 
back of the livery stable, and a fierce 
physical combat ensued. Harry's friends 
gathered about, cheering and urging 
Tom on. Bert Harvey heard about the 
fray and hurried back, to find Lige at the 
point of exhaustion and Tom on top. 
still hammering him. He pulled him off 
and led him away saving, “Lige needed 
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a good beating, but gosh, you ought to 
know when a man has had enough.” 

When Walter came onto the track the 
next day, his manner was not quite so 
arrogant and he only drove up and back 
past the crowd once, and then took his 
place under the line. It was a close race, 
the blacks and bays keeping abreast 
until nearly in, then the blacks sprinted 
forward and came in nearly a length 
ahead. A deafening roar filled the air, 
then Harry came riding slowly back. He 
passed the grandstand and came back, 
and when he was directly in front, four 
women from the timbered hills stepped 
in front of him. One placed a wreath of 
scarlet flowers about his neck, and the 
others placed one on each horse. His 
head bared, he bowed several times. The 
shouting rose to a din, and continued 
until he drove out of sight. 

The incident at the race track only 
served to make more friends for Harry, 
and to weld the old ones closer, while 
many laid the blame of the accident at 
Walter’s door, and consequently thought 
less of him. 

As Thanksgiving drew near, Harry 
came with an invitation for Mary Ellen, 
Lila and Edith to spend the day at 
Grandma’s. While there, he asked her 
what her plans were for the winter. He 
said. “You know there are four long, 
cold months between the fall and spring 
terms, and this house will not be warm 
enough for you. The snow gets very 
deep up here in the hills. Aunty wants 
you to spend these four months with 
her.” 

“Oh, Harry, 
wouldn’t that be 
marvelous? I 
would love to be 
with you, but we 
must wait until I 
prove up on the 
homestead, which 
will be another 
vear.” 

“Oh this home- 
stead!" he ex- 
claimed, almost in 
exasperation, “Is 
st worth 1t? 
Wouldn't you be 
willing to give up 
the homestead to 
he with me?” 

“Well yes, al- 
most—but not 
quite.’” smiling 
roguishly at him. 
“No, T guess my 
plans are made 
for this winter, I 
will go to Bessie’s 
and will help her 
in the post office 
and with her house- 
work.” 

“Oh, but it is 
hard to think of 
the long winter 
without you here.” 


“Couldn’t you come in sometimes, 
after the sleighing is good?” 

“Oh yes, maybe once or twice, but it 
looks like a dull winter for me.” 

“Well, Harry, if nothing happens to 
prevent, [ll promise you it will be your 
last one alone. We will celebrate with a 
wedding on the day I prove up.” 

“That sounds good, but it is a long 
time in the future,” he complained. 

“You impatient man. Remember ‘All 
good comes to him who patiently waits, 
expecting to receive.’ But tell me, won't 
it be too much for Grandma to have so 
many of us up there for Thanksgiving?” 

“No, the more the merrier.” 

“Well, I am coming up to help her the 
day before, and then we will send bash- 
ful Jimmy down after the girls on 
Thanksgiving morning. Won't it be fun? 
They will give him a merry ride.” 

On the important morning, Jimmy 
dressed with unusual care, spending 
fully ten minutes before the mirror in 
tying and adjusting his necktie to per- 
fection, then saying, “Here goes for the 
plunge,” he started off. If he had never 
been aroused from his gentle lethargy, 
he certainly was to be that day by the 
girls’ bubbling wit and fun. Before they 
came in view of the house, their merry 
peals of laughter were heard. They made 
themselves at home at once, and won 
Grandma’s heart by their affectionate 
consideration. 

The dinner was a meal fit for a king. 
Harry presided with poise at the head 
of the table, and opposite him Grandma 
made a sweet picture in her creamy lace 
cap and fichu, and black silk dress. The 
constant chatter caused her to sit silent- 
ly smiling, with scarcely a word, except 
to urge some delicacy upon someone. 

After the meal the big wishbone was 
held up for someone to pull. The lot fell 
to Edith and Jimmy. After he consid- 
ered long and seriously, they pulled and 
he got the wish. Then with great gusto 
Edith put her piece over the front door. 
It was decided since Grandma, Mary 
Ellen and Harry had got the dinner, the 
others were to wash the dishes. 

Grandma sat down in her big chair, 
leaning back with a pleased smile. The 
light from the flickering fire played 
across her sweet, placid face, and de- 
spite the peals of laughter from the 
kitchen, she dropped to sleep. 

Harry and Mary Ellen sat reading 
their fortunes in the crumbling embers 
of the big fireplace. Dusk was falling 
before the trio in the kitchen finished 
their work, and they soon got ready to 
leave. Lila and Edith invited the family 
to their house for Christmas, and Jimmy 
insisted on being allowed to take the 
girls home. He took pains to go out by 
way of the front door, calling forth 
much laughable comment from the oth- 
ers. 

Harry offered to take Mary Ellen to 
town on Saturday, since he had his fall 
buying to do, and it would be their last 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WHERE ENEMIES 
ENTER NOT 


by 
hiclyele W).. Selman 


THA W* MAY repeat words often 
AZ 4 in. public without — really 
ZAS saving them to ourselves. This 
morning may we take a familiar sentence 
and let it talk to our own minds and 
hearts. It is from the Twenty-third 
Psalm and, hence, I know that you have 
often said it. It is this: “I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.” 

Let us pause a moment and say that 
to ourselves—each in his own place as 
he reads. Is there someone who has a 
son already called to the colors, or about 
to be sent? Can you say, “I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me?” Is there 
someone who is approaching the dead- 
line of unemployability, and whose finan- 
cial future is insecure? Can you say, “I 
will fear no evil for thou art with me?” 

If a siren were to sound signaling the 
approach of a bombing squadron, how 
much would it mean to you to say, “I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me?” 
As we ponder the future of our beloved 
land with the powerful 
against her, can we say, “ 


foes arrayed 
I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me?” 

Ah, does someone say to me, “You are 
making the text broader in its implica- 
tion than the Psalmist meant it to be. 
Read the whole sentence: ‘Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me.’ Thus read, does not the text 
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EAR cows the consci- 
ence and makes us suspicious. 
Fear weakens our efficiency, even 
our health, through anxiety. And 
when fear becomes panic, it para- 
God gives us a 
spirit of power which helps to 


make us immune to evil fear 
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apply only to the shadows of approach- 


Well, I do not so read the 
Psalmist’s meaning. The expression “The 
valley of the shadow of death” is trans- 
lated by Moffatt “the glen of gloom” 
which is as broad as life. And when we 
take the whole psalm, beginning “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 


ing death?” 








we see that it is the Hebrew singer's 
sweeping declaration of confidence 
God’s protection. 

That, then, is the question before us 
now—does God protect us? The query 
no doubt will raise more questions than 
I shall be able to answer, but I wish to 
start you thinking along three lines. 
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First, God protects us by teaching us 
how to use fear itself. Fear is a native 
instinct, and as such is useful. It is, 
like pain, a sentinel, warning us of dan- 
ger. But when fear, which is good as a 
sentinel, moves into headquarters and 
becomes chief of staff, then it plays 
havoc with our lives. Fear makes us 
self-conscious. Fear cows the conscience 
and makes us suspicious. Fear weakens 
our efficiency, even our health, through 
anxiety. And when fear becomes panic 
it paralyzes the will. 

God counteracts this tyranny of fear, 
as Paul said, by giving us a “spirit of 
power and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
Glimpse those a moment. God gives us 
a spirit of power which helps to make us 
immune to fear. He makes us think of 
the resources at our disposal. 
He makes us feel our divine 
backing. “I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me.” 

And then, too, God gives 
us a spirit of love which 
counteracts fear. Suppose 
that you are entering a room 
filed with your critics and 
enemies. But amid their hos- 
tile glances, you see one pair. 
of eyes which shine with 
love for you, one heart that 
beats faster because you are 
coming, one person who be- 
lieves in you, how the pres- 
ence of such a person makes 
you forget those who are 
against you. That is the 
picture that always rises in 
my mind when I hear the 
salmist say to God, “Thou 
shalt keep them secretly in 


Christian Herald now operates the Memorial 
Penney Farms, Florida, as one of its activities. Your generous gift will 


make possible the maintenance and enlargement of a ministry which 
serves all Protestant denominations. 


God protected me, by turns of events, by 
the intervention of friends and other- 
wise. But when we essay to trace the 
hand of God in the physical circum- 
stances of life, we are on rather precari- 
ous ground. For instance, there are those 
who say that when the British were 
evacuating Dunkerque God sent a calm 
sea which made the British channel like 
a lake and thus enabled the brave sol- 
diers to escape. That sounds very well 
until one tries to explain how a cloudy 
day protects an invading Japanese air 
squadron so that it can approach unde- 
tected within sinking distance of a Brit- 
ish warship. Shall we then see the hand 
of Providence in the cloud as well as in 
the calm sea? Suppose I am about to 
take a train, and something causes me 


A Generous Gift 


Mr. Harry Warner 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
Burbank, California. 


My dear Harry Warner: 


This morning your New York representative, Mr. Morton Blumenstock, 
handed me Warner Bros.’ check for $10,000.00 to be applied in support 
of the Memorial Home Community for aged religious workers and their 
wives. This memorial, unique in the field of philanthropy, was erected God 
by Mr. J. C. Penney in memory of his father and mother. Mr. Penney, 
Sr., throughout his life, was a non-salaried Baptist minister. 


In connection with the building now planned, it is our purpose to place art with 
a Warner Bros. tablet. What you have done is your own generous 
thought. We had no claim upon you. Our part in the creation of the 
distinguished motion picture ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN was to Christian 
Herald ample reward. We neither sought nor received financial re- 
ward. Now comes this gift as a veritable thank offering from an or- 
ganization with whom our relationships have always been completely 
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by the same logic, we must expect God 
to convey his work and influence to us 
through the medium of spirit. Let me 
illustrate: I was asked to pray last week 
in a home invaded by illness. I did not 
ask God directly to remove the germs of 
disease from the patient’s body. I prayed 
that the patient be given a new spirit 
of hope and courage, knowing that such 
a spirit can work wonders in overcom- 
ing the ills of the body. I prayed that 
God might give insight and skill to the 
attending physicians, for I believe that 
the Great Physician can illumine the 
mind of those who practice the healing 
art. And I prayed, too, that God might 
give poise and fortitude to the anxious 
relatives and thus create an atmosphere 
about the patient conducive to her re- 
covery. Thus by prayer 
through the medium of spirit 
we are bound by gold chains 
about the feet of God. His 
Spirit works on our spirits 
and then our spirits work 
upon our physical environ- 
ments, and how much these 
spirits of ours can change 
material circumstances, only 
knows, but it is im- 
measurably more 
think or use. 

The Psalmist does not say, 
“T will meet no evil for thou 
art with me.” No, he says, 
“IT will fear no evil for thou 
me.” The misfor- 
The sick- 
ness may fall. But God gives 
us the grace and_ strength 
to use what we call evils and 


than we 


tune may come. 


stn transform them into our 
ee of » satisfying. 

a pavilion from strife of _— servants. 

tongues. For my Christian Herald associates, for the Trustees of the Memorial For instance, take that 


Moreover, God makes us 
immune to fear by giving us 
not only the spirit of power 
and of love but “of a sound 
mind.” Healthy-mindedness 
delivers us from many fears 
just as health of body pro- 
tects us against many dis- 
eases. When with God’s help 
we keep our minds thinking 
on Whatsoever things are pure, lovely, 
honorable and of good report, we are 
not susceptible to suspicions, petty fears 
or weakening worries. There is a craven, 
cowardly fear; there is a Godly whole- 
some fear. 
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The bad boy is afraid of 
what his father will do to him because 
of his deeds; the good son is afraid of 
what he may do to his father by his mis- 
deeds. God changes the healthy mind 
from selfish fear to loving concern. 

The second reason for saying “I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me,” is 
that God protects by teaching us how 
to use the evil as well as the fear. How 
far Providence affects our actual physi- 
cal circumstances, I do not venture to 
say. Like most of you, I can look back 
along the course of my life and see 
Places where it seems to me the hand of 
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Home Community, for the venerable men and women who are residents 
of the Community itself, | thank you and those associated with you. | 
believe that what you have done will be an example for many others 


and that we shall be able presently to extend this ministry to those who 
eagerly hope and wait. 


God bless you, sir. 
With every good wish, 


Sincerely, 
Daniel A. Poling 
Editor-in-chief 


to change my plans. That train is 
wrecked. Am I to say, “God guided me 
to miss that train?” If so, then what 
are we to say about the persons, quite 
as good as myself, who took the train 
and were killed? Did God guide them to 
their death? Jesus, you remember, did 
not encourage us to reason much along 
these lines. He referred once to a ¢a- 
lamity which occurred in Jerusalem. He 
said, “Those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ve that they were sinners above 
all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell 
you, nay.” 

No, Jesus taught us that “God is a 
spirit and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
Now, if we must convey our worship to 
him through the medium of spirit, then 


circumstance which wounds 
us. There are 
which God can 


some gifts 
give only 
when a wound has made an 
opening for his love and care. 
A friend of mine was so uni 
formly successful that he was 
a poor confidant to anyone 
crushed by defeat. Then a 
calamity came to him. It 
gave him a sensitivity and sympathetic 
understanding, so that he is now one of 
the first persons to whom I would turn 
in time of trouble. 

Or consider the benefit which may 
come from a crushed hope or an unreal- 
ized dream. There was a time in my 
youth when my dream was to become a 
streetcar conductor because I liked to 
swing on and off the running board of 
a moving car. One summer I tried to get 
a job on the streetcar back in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to me in my teens when I did not 
get it. But suppose I had made good as 
a streetcar conductor. Alas, most street- 
cars have given place to buses and buses 
have no running boards. So the fun I 
sought in that job is no more. Yes, we 
set our hearts (Continued on page 52) 
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Extra milk and special medical treatment for the sick 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE 


ge FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
erected a monument to the 

charitable graces in the order 
which bears his name. Handel be- 
queathed us the “Messiah” as his monu- 
ment in music. Victor Hugo wrote 
searching truths. “Les Miserables” is 
his literary monument. Canova carved 
his in a lovely sculpture in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. Not otherwise the 
founders and sustainers of Christian 
Herald Children’s Home Among _ the 
Rockland County hills near Nyack, N. Y., 
have reared a living monument to Chris- 
tian idealism. 

The names of the buildings, as the 
name of the maple-shaded central walk, 
must arouse the imagination of a city 
child. Sunshine Walk, The Homestead, 
Sunbeam Cottage, Temple Cottage, The 
Children’s Temple—what emphasis _ it 
gives to the poetry they may read in 
school; here the literature of the country 
home is made alive, the sun shines with 
a new brightness, the boy Jesus becomes 
a living personality as the child mind 
ponders the thoughts which surround the 
great Temple in Jerusalem. The child 
who learns these names, in relation to 
daily living, among such surroundings is 
stamped with a new outlook upon all life. 

There in an _ exceptional situation 
stands the Children’s Paradise. The blue 
sky arches over it. Primeval rock is its 
hidden foundation. Its moral and spir- 
itual foundations are as elemental and 
firm as the stone upon which Mont Lawn 
stands. At its gates the simplest and 
rarest lessons of life begin: “I Love God 
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by 
J. W. HENDERSON 


Ww 


and little children”; “Little children love 


one another.” A lesson here for mature 
and aged boys and girls as well as for lit- 
tle children from seven years to twelve 
who presently throng through these gates 
during ten summer summer weeks. 

The sign on the highway reads: “The 
Children’s Paradise.” Other description 
is secondary. The fact that it was 
founded by, advanced by, and now is 
sponsored and managed by the “Chris- 
tian Herald” is of secondary importance. 
The primary fact is that Mont Lawn 
upon the hills seven hundred feet above 
the Hudson River at Nyack, N. Y., is a 
paradise for children .to whom the drear- 
iest streets of New York City are a fa- 
miliar necessity. 

Louis Klopsch, who visioned and _ be- 
gan this gracious charity, must rest in 
spiritual enchantment across the broad 
waters of the Tappan Zee within the 
heart of the Westchester hills. In spirit 
he may gaze from the Hudson’s eastern 
shore upon this grown child of his early 
fancy. The single building he sustained 
has become twenty-three. The sloping 
grass and woodlands across which in its 
natural roughness he once drove in his 
buggy has become an ordered, landscaped 
park. With order, however, nature’s 
beauty has been enriched, not destroyed. 

Hundreds of children, half boys and 


half girls dwell in these twenty-three 
buildings of the Christian Herald’s Chil- 
drens’ Home for ten summer weeks. 
They come in companies every two weeks 


‘to remain for two weeks under the guid- 


ance of 28 counselors, 14 of whom are 
women, and 14 men. Here under in- 
terested supervision they learn to use 
their hands like the Carpenters’ Son; 
their ears like Samuel who heard a divine 
voice; their eyes like Isaiah who in ma- 
turity gained a supreme vision; their 
minds, their emotions, their imagina- 
tions, to the end that they may be edv- 
cated in ability and spirit in youth 
toward age. Thus they must become 
more competent and patriotic Ameri- 
cans; thus become better little Chris- 
tians toward later nobler living. 

Over these 54 acres of rolling grassland 
and woodland two thousand feet run, 
romp and wander through days that 
must be heaven upon earth to them. By 
omnibus loads they ride forth from the 
heat and dust and smoke of the metrop- 
olis. On Tuesdays (girls) and on Thurs- 
days (boys) they arrive in camp to find 
whole wheat raisin bread and butter sand- 
wiches, an orange, and a glass of ovaltine. 

Clean bodies, cleaned and _ sterilized 
clothes, clean beds in cool and comfort- 
able quarters must mean a new lease on 
life for these boys and girls. The best 
of food in a bright, sunny room amid 
cheery comradeship must make for 1- 
proved digestions. Freedom to express 
their views and minds in an excellent 
paper of their own composition must 
advance their sense of personal worth. 
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Fort Plenty is where the children dine 


Their paper “The Camp Trailer” is an 
instructive revealer of the trends and 
sapacities of these child minds. Drama- 
tics; the free expression of their dawn- 
ing religious impulses in regular church 
services managed by themselves in the 
“Children’s Temple”; both of these must 
release the hidden capacities of the chil- 
dren’s spirits. 

The central feature of the camp is the 
Tower with its clock, melodious chimes, 
and full-toned bell which rings out the 
hours from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. Beneath it 
rises the flag pole beside which eight color 
scouts raise and lower the flag of the 
United States, while all the children 
stand at salute and repeat the oath of 
allegiance to their nation. Across the 
Tappan Zee, upon which the Tower looks 
down, lies Sleepy Hollow and the West- 
chester hills through which continental 
armies marched. Over its waters the first 
steamboats traveled and over it today 
floats the commerce of seven seas. Such 
is the scene the children enjoy as they 
honor their native land. 

To the patriotic service the sentiment 
of the grace the children sing at meal 
time is fittingly joined. “God is Great 
and God is Good and we thank Him for 
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this food. By His hand we all are fed. 
Give us God our daily bread.” Herein 
Jesus would discern His basic spiritual 
thought. The student minister learns 
nothing at Crozier Seminary that will 
aid him more in his ministry than the 
simple devotions of these children with- 
in the atmosphere of this paradise. 

Connecting all the buildings are cov- 
ered porches. Therefore in rainy weath- 
er the children and their counselors may 
walk from dining hall to the farthest 
dormitory in complete dryness and com- 
fort. As one studies the social, moral 
and_ spiritual instruction they receive, 
and reflects upon these porches, a quaint 
turn of mind will recall the historic 
Porch of Ancient Greece. Here at Mont 
Lawn little children in houses linked by 
porches are encouraged to think and to 
express the thoughts a child may think. 
Here individuality and personality are 
warmed toward flowering. Wise guidance 
is given and many a wise question asked, 
to the end that a budding intellect may 
expand. The philosophers of the Porch 
and the philosophers who reasoned while 
they walked did no more with maturer 
minds. They would grasp the meaning 
of this culture were they here. 


What shall we say more? Space for- 
bids to relate all that may be exper- 
ienced at Mont Lawn. Nevertheless we 
must make mention of the paths the 
scouts have made to the highest hill-top 
of the camp’s acreage; of the fireplaces 
they have built and use with gusto. How 
many memories of men like Daniel Boone 
and the early settlers these occupations 
may arouse! Consider too the Mont 
Lawn song they love to sing:and sing 
and sing again as they march around 
their paradise; their achievement night. 
at the end of their two weeks’ stay, when 
all honor those who have been found 
worthiest in effort and in service; their 
daily honors for campers and camps: 
their choir boys and girls who praise the 
Shepherd of Childhood in spiritual songs. 

What star of some famous basketball 
five is being groomed upon this playing 
field? What Ruth or Feller is finding 
his baseball genius here? What Mac 
Mitchell or Cunningham is sensing his 
running speed in childhood here? Out 
of the play at tether ball, punch ball, 
ratch ball one day may come forth de- 
sires for more strenuous and taxing ex- 
ercises, and with the desire ability also 
may crystallize. 

Consider again what is the influence 
of hikes and nature study, of singing 
about the camp fire, of hand-made pic- 
ture frames and barometers, upon these 
impressionable minds! They will long 
remember the plays they helped present, 
the songs they sang about the indoor 
fire-places, the talking “movies” they en- 
joyed, and many little incidents which 
flavored life a bit for them. 

These children learn social service and 
solidarity by making their own beds, for 
example in the Edwin Gould cottage. 
This further education extends to wash- 
ing dishes, setting tables, serving food in 
the dining hall. They learn another deep 
lesson of life from the lines of Dr. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock which adorn the wall of 
their refectory: “Back of the loaf is the 
flour, and back of the flour the mill, and 
back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, and the sun and the Father’s 
will.” 

Does the child desire indoor games 
fitted to his or her age? Here they all 
Does he 
wish to read? Here is a library equipped 
for people of his age, size and need. 
Does he wish to paddle, to swim, or to 
enjoy a shower, or to learn to swim? 
Here are the means within a bath house 
and also under the open sky. 

The appointments, equipment and su- 
pervision of this remarkable enterprise 
are beyond Kitchens; dining 
rooms, public rooms, bed rooms, bath 
rooms, locker rooms, grounds and ap- 
proaches are all that could be demanded. 

A Paradise for Children! Many adult 
in an expensive watering place could en- 
vy them with reason. A Paradise for 
Children! It is all that such a paradise 
should be: A refuge of peace and inner 
joy in a disturbing world. 


are in a Capacious game room. 


praise. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. J.W.G. WARD 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


| WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 | 


THE SIGNS OF THE SKIES 
“DISCERN THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 
READ MATTHEW 16:1-12 


SrranceE, is it not? When the 
morning-glory does not open its blos- 
soms, no matter how enticing the skies, 
there will be rain. Again, when their 
petals are wide open, though clouds 
may look threatening, it will not rain. 
So the opening book of nature, that 
Spring presents, tells of God’s faithful- 
ness. The open Bible tells of man’s dire 
need, and Christ’s atoning “love so 
amazing.” The pages of the present 
distress show, among other things, that 
man has done without God, hence the 
tragedy of these days. We cannot do 
without God. 


Help us to turn to Thee, if we have 
forsaken Thy ways; to reconsecrate our 
hives, if we have forgotten Thee. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, JULY 2} 


THE WILLING HEART 
“WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE.” 
READ MATTHEW 7:1-7 


Many people are afraid of doing 
more than they are paid for. That is 
why they are never paid for more than 
they do. But a shrewd observer says, 
“The man who succeeds and emerges 
from the rank and file is the man who 
gives something extra of his talent or 
service. He may remain unrecognized 
for a time, but if he persists, the inevi- 
table happens.” That amplifies what 
our Lord said about giving good meas- 
ure in every opportunity we have of 
glorifying our gracious Master. 


Inspire our hearts with that con- 
straining love to Thee, O Saviour, that 
life may be motivated mightily for 
good. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JULY 3 } 


THE MEASURE RETURNED 
“GOOD MEASURE .... RUNNING OVER.” 
READ LUKE 6:33-38 


Fottowinc yesterday’s meditation 


we recall a successful businessman who 
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gave this testimony. He explained the 
phenomenal growth of the corporation 
he served in this way: “We were con- 
stantly driving ourselves to do the ex- 
tra thing, the uncalled for and unex- 
pected thing that pleased the customer, 
and made our work highly satisfactory. 
It distinguished us from all the rest 
of the firms in our field . . . If we had 
done a job in just the ordinary way, 
we gave ourselves a swift kick, and 
went a little farther.” What an in- 
citement to Christian devotion. Put 
your utmost forth for the best of all 
masters. 


Because Thou didst give Thy best 
beloved for us, O God, help us to give 
our best to Thee. In Christ’s name, 
Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, JULY 4 } 


TRUE PATRIOTISM 
“IF I FORGET THEE... .” 
READ PSALM 137 


Ir THE Jew was patriotic, we have 
ereater cause to be so. Yet let us ask, 
“Who is the patriot? He who lights 
the torch from hill to hill, or he who 
kindles on the heights the beacons of 
the world’s good will? .. . . Who is the 
patriot? It is he who knows no boun- 
dary, race or creed; whose nation is 
humanity, whose countrymen all souls 
in need.” To love all mankind does 
not mean that we love our own nation 
less. The contrary is true. In so doing, 
we love our land both better and more. 


Help us to the larger heart, the 
greater vision, the deeper love. So shall 
all mankind, redeemed in Christ, yet 
know Thy will. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JULY 5 i} 


INDEPENDENCE! 
“TRUST YE IN THE LORD FOREVER.” 
READ ISAIAH 26:1-10 


How do we view life? It has been 
said, “To be dependent on others for 
sympathy and comfort makes you 
weak. To be self-dependent makes 
you weaker still for that fails you in 
the day of your greatest need. To be- 





come independent is a dream of your 
pride, for no such thing is possible. 
To become dependent on God makes 
you strong; yea, clothes you with His 
own almightiness.” The true Christian 
life is one of courageous facing of what 
might otherwise dismay, but that 
strength is derived from fellowship with 
the Eternal. 


Gracious Father, through Thy help 
alone can we be found sufficient for 
life. Gird us with grace, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


| MONDAY, JULY 6 | 


WE HAVEN’T TIME 
“THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS,” 
READ PSALM 90:1-12 


Mays average span of life is now 
about fifty-seven years. How does he 
utilize them? Someone who had time 
to figure it out reached this result. 
“Man sleeps eighteen years and seven 
months; works fifteen years and _ five 
months; eight years in following rec- 
reative and cultural pursuits. He 
takes five years for meals; about five 
years for travel; spends three years sick, 
and two years getting dressed.” That 
does not give us much in life’s values. 
The more reason then that we should 
make every day yield something of 
eternal worth. 


Help us to fill up every day with 
some worthy service for Thee, O Christ. 
So shall our lives prove more profitable 
unto Thee. Amen. 


| TUESDAY, JULY 7 | 


A SONG OR SILENCE? 
“THEY . . . REQUIRED OF US A SONG.” 
READ PSALM 137:1-6 


Mosr of us have read of Stoke 
Poges, in England. It was in the church- 
yard there that Thomas Gray, the poet, 
wrote his famous “Elegy.” A few years 
ago, the villagers were startled to hear 
music stealing from the ivy-clad church 
tower. For centuries it had stood, silent 
and grim. What could it mean? In- 
vestigation disclosed that a phono- 
graph, with an amplifier, had been m- 
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stalled, and the sweet strains filled the 
summer air. Are our lives silent when 
the note of thanksgiving should always 
be heard? Where the exiles of Baby- 
lon might have excuse, we have none. 
Praise ye the Lord! 


Fill our hearts with thankfulness for 
these summer days; yea, and for all 
Thy love to us in Christ, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 | 


DE PROFUNDIS 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS HAVE I CRIED 
UNTO THEE.” 
PSALM 130 


Bic game hunters agree that when a 
lion roars, he always put his head down 
near the ground. By doing so, although 
it is doubtful if he knows it, the sound 
will travel farthest along the ground, 
and so terrify his enemies. But we 
know this: when the soul is in the low- 
est depths of sorrow or despair, then it 
is sure that its prayer will reach the ear 
of God. The greater our need, the more 
certain is His adequate response. So 
when the trials of life drag us down, 
let us lift up our hearts to the Lord. 


O God, our refuge and strength, we 
thank Thee through Christ Jesus, that 
we have such a Father of wisdom, 
faithfulness, and love. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, JULY 9 


THE BEST OF THE BARGAIN 
“THE TRUE RICHES.” 


READ LUKE 16:9-13 


Everyone loves to get the best of 
a bargain. Better still, if he can get 
something for nothing, he counts him- 
self among the wise and sagacious ones 
of the earth. What does Henry Ford 
say about that? “Anybody who ex- 
pects something for nothing is all the 
better for being disappointed, because 
at least he learns something.” That is 
a clever way of stating the fact. We 
cannot get the best out of life unless 
we put the best into it. Life is worth 
it. God gave His best beloved for our 
redemption. What are we making of 
His grace? 


O Christ, touch our eyes as Thou 
didst those of the blind, that we may 
see life aright. Amen. 


[Fray sory 10] 


HELP ONE ANOTHER 
“DO GOOD UNTO ALL MEN.” 
READ GALATIANS 6:1-10 


Some places here have strange 


names, but none more strange than a 
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hill in South Africa. It is called, “Help 
One Another Hill.” This is the reason. 
All hauling in that part is done by 
horse wagons. When a team has 
mounted the hill, it is required, should 
the necessity arise, to leave the wagon 
and go back again to help some other 
team, which may have difficulty in 
getting up. What a suggestive thought 
for the Christian. To be able to lend 
a hand to some struggling soul is serv- 
ice twice blessed. “It blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 


Help us, dear Lord, Thou who went- 
est about doing good, to follow Thine 
example of helpfulness. Amen. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11 


CARE OF THE TRIFLING 
“THE ISSUES OF LIFE.” 
READ PROVERBS 4:14-23 


A PROUD automobile owner records 
that, on receiving his new car, he de- 
termined that it should be kept up, as 
far as practicable, just as it was. Every 
point would be lubricated, every noise 
or squeak tracked down, and the ut- 
most care bestowed upon the most 
trifling part. Consequently he got more 
satisfaction and mileage than most peo- 
ple do. That may seem all right for 
the man with plenty of time and ener- 
gy. But the same rules ought definitely 
to apply to life. Are we careful of the 
small habits that hinder, the minor 
sins that grow and multiply? 


Help us, gracious Father, to set a 
close watch upon our lives. Save us 
from all carelessness in things spiritual. 
Through Christ, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JULY 12 1 


THE LORD OF THE HOME 
“A CERTAIN WOMAN RECEIVED HIM.” 
READ LUKE 10:38-42 


Waar a welcome haven was that 
home in Bethany to our beloved Mas- 
ter. But what a home did He make it 
by His presence. There could be no 
possibility of selfishness or sulkiness, 
ill-temper or bickering, complaint or 
crossness, with Him present. On the 
contrary, there would be manifest the 
fruit of the Spirit, which is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith. Why do we not recognize 
the unseen Presence? It would curb the 
unkind word and hasten those of love, 
appreciation for home’s ministries, and 
of thoughtful consideration. Try it! 


O blessed Lord, homeless and lacking 
so much, sacrificed for our sakes, make 
our hearts Thy home and our home 
Thy dwelling. Amen. 
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{ _Monpbay, JULY 13 SW 


LIFE’S MEMORIALS 
“THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL BE IN 
EVERLASTING REMEMBRANCE,” 
READ PSALM 112 


We ALL long to be remembered. 
We dread being forgot. So do many 
other people. The costly monuments 
erected to their memory, some of them 
duly ordered and provided for by the 
man in his lifetime, bear mute witness 
to the wish to be remembered. But 
few have improved on the wisdom of 
Agesilaus, who was king of Sparta in 
B.C. 360. “If I have done any deed 
worthy of remembrance, that deed will 
be my monument. If not, no monu- 
ment can preserve my memory.” To 
live daily for Christ is the way to en- 
during fame. 


Equip us, O Lord, with the grace of 
Thy Spirit that we may glorify Thee 
every day. For Thy 


name's sake, 


Amen. 


| TUESDAY, JULY 14 | 


THE MOTIVE THAT MATTERS 
“FERVENT IN SPIRIT, SERVING.” 
READ ROMANS 12:1-13 


The wise man visited the old miser. 
Leading him to the window, the sage 
asked him what he saw. He replied 
that he saw a number of women and 
children in the street. Then the wise 
man led him to a mirror. “What see 
you now? Yourself? Well, both the 
window and the mirror are made of 
glass. But once a little silver comes 
between yourself and others, you see 
only yourself.” That was as clever as 
it is true. When we allow self-interest 
to come between God and ourselves, or 
between duty and desire, we rob our- 
selves as well as God. Try the Christ 


Way. 


Because Thou hast first loved us, O 
God, help us to love our fellow men. 
For Christ’s sake, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 





HOW TO FAIL 
“BE NOT WISE IN YOUR OWN CONCEITS.” 
READ ROMANS 12:9-21 


“Turre are any number of rules of 
success which have been framed. Some 
are undoubtedly good. But why has 
not someone compiled rules to secure 
failure? Here are a few. Be careless 
about details. Do not exert yourself 
more than you must. Never be punc- 
tual, courteous, and polite. Never do 
more than you are paid for. Do not be 
conscientious or go out of your way to 
(Continued on page 52) 
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HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 








OTAL war to many of us in America 

is more the echo of guns across the 
Coral Sea and rows of dead on the Rus- 
sian steppes than a thing of death and 
destruction outside our doorstep. We 
aren’t complacent; neither are we cogni- 
zant of what a bomb means. To that end, 
MGM has dedicated one of the finest 
movies we have ever seen. If Mrs. Miniver 
doesn’t bring the Axis into our homes 
with a full impact of realization, nothing 
will. Our hats are off to Producer Sidney 
Franklin for one of the great films of 1942. 

It is the story of a family, and it is the 
story of humanity. Mr. and Mrs. Miniver 
are a typical middle-class English couple 
with a home like yours or mine and the 
same dreams, loves and ambitions as all 
of us. Berlin provides the interlude and 
the awakening. From the time the vicar 
announces the outbreak of war in church 
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until tragedy has run its full cycle in their 
village, the Minivers react as would the 
Simpsons of Des Moines or the Kelleys 
of Birmingham. Vin, their son, enlists in 
the RAF and his mother lives a dozen life- 
times each time his Spitfire thunders 
across Dover. She captures a wounded 
Nazi flier and without speaking more than 
a dozen words, Mrs. Miniver wears the 
mantle of the compassionate, grieved 
mother of the world. 

No American can sit dry-eyed through 
the bombing of the air raid shelter when 
Mrs. Miniver and her husband, Clem, 
clutch their children as the bombs rain 
down. There is happiness, too; the wed- 
ding of their son to the granddaughter of 
Lady Beldon that breaks down the age-old 
caste system; the village flower show and 
the moments when her husband and son 
come back from the wars to Mrs. Miniver, 
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a is a real opportunity to make Christian Herald available 
to the boys who are serving in our Country's forces. 

Chaplains are asking for subscriptions to Christian Herald—to 
use in their services, to have on their reading tables—because 
they find that our boys want the interesting features and inspir- 
ing influence of Christian Herald. Christian Herald is sharing the 
expense of making these subscriptions available. For One Dol- 
lar—half the regular price—you can order a subscription ad- 
dressed for one year to any Chaplain you choose. Or, at your 
request, we will select a chaplain to receive copies as your gift. 
Your Bible Class may want to send five or more at this special 


price. 


If you wish to have Christian Herald sent as your gift to a 
Chaplain, just send the name and address and one dollar for 
each subscription. Or, on your request we will supply name and 
address. Write to the Circulation Manager—he will see that the 


magazine is started at once. 
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victorious and unafraid. Then, too, is the 
throat-gripping climax as the villagers 
stand with bowed heads in the shell of 
their bombed church with the vicar lifting 
his eyes through the seared roof to 
heaven, 

In warmth and vivid truth of character- 
ization, Mrs. Miniver ranks as one of 
Hollywood’s greatest pictures not only of 
the year but of any year. Contributing to 
its total effect is Greer Garson as Mrs, 
Miniver in a portrayal that is the year’s 
best; Walter Pidgeon, Teresa Wright. 
Richard Ney and many others handle 
their roles with almost equal skill and 
feeling. All in all, we feel that every 
reader of Christian Herald will find Mrs. 
Miniver a film that lingers long in the 
memory as an inspiring tribute to hu- 
manity; through it we feel with our hearts 
what Christianity is fighting for. 

The life of George M. Cohan, actor and 
song writer whose tune “Over There” was a 
World War I classic, forms the subject for 
Warner Brothers’ Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
A family picture with enough honest 
patriotism to overcome its more. senti- 
mental sequences, 


The Country Preacher Says: 


ID you ever have one of those days 

when everything just seems to go 
wrong? I certainly had one such yester- 
day. It got under my skin more because 
I did so much the day before—just hus- 
tled as fast as I could for fourteen hours. 
Then this day I planted sweet corn and 
hoed garden in the forenoon—swallowed 
a dinner and rushed upstairs to get ready 
to go to Northampton, Mass., to speak 
to a big crowd of Methodist ministers and 
their wives. It was terribly warm, so a 
summer suit was in order. But lo! A big 
chunk of gum had been in the same chair, 
so a black winter suit was the one. No 
vest, anyway—but just as he was leaving 
the Preacher discovered a hole in the 
shirt right by the collar. So he rushed 
out a black clerical vest to cover it up. 
More hotness! Bus over town half an 
hour late—and hot in that bus! I loudly 
suggested that it must be a Glenwood 
bus, it was such a good baker! 

Then, with sweat standing out in great 
beads, I discovered that I had come away 
without a single handkerchief! I had to 
have something, so I used one of the 
white cloths over the back of the seat. I 
left it where I found it, but not as I 
found it. 

As my bus was pulling out of Spring- 
field, someone called out, “Anyone in 
here for Northampton?” “Yes!” I 
shouted. ‘Well this bus doesn’t go there. 
I was dumfounded. I sprang up in a 
hurry to get out, and realized aiter the 
bus had gone that I had left my new, 
soft, five-dollar hat in it. Will I ever get 
that hat, I wonder? It seems that the 
bus north had been held to connect with 
mine, but no one announced it, and when 
the conductor took my ticket I was not 
told that I would have to change at 
Springfield. Luckily, the supper at North- 
ampton was late in getting started, and 
the time being limited, I had only twenty- 
five minutes to speak instead of an hour. 
And I caught the train home by just one 
minute! If I had missed that train I 
certainly would have been fit to be tied. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


again, he took his discouragement, and his 
little black dog, Tip, to Signal Hill, and 
found himself looking into the most en- 
trancing sunset he had ever seen. He had 
a way of talking to God, since there was 
no other human being within a mile and 
Tip did not seem to think him unduly ec- 
centric. Audibly, he told the Deity how 
disheartened he was, and audibly, by his 
own lips, the answer came. 

“Frank, you’ve failed because you have 
the white man’s sense of superiority. If 
you will forget who you are and let Me 
come in and love them through you, they 
will respond.” 

“God, I don’t know whether You're 
talking to me through my lips,” he an- 
swered, “but, if You are, You are telling 
me what I know is the truth. My plans 
have all gone to pieces. Think Thy 
thoughts in my mind, drive me out of 
myself, take possession of me.” 

“Study their Koran,” came the answer. 
“You want them to be fair to your reli- 
gion. Be fair to theirs.” 

Next day, Laubach went to one of the 
few punditas or lettered men, and asked 
him to come and teach him the Koran. 
The man was astonished, and, thereafter, 
haunted the American’s cabin. The word 
went around that the Christian mission- 
ary was on the way to becoming a Mo- 
hammedan, and other Moros began to 
call to lend their aid in his conversion. 

“We're going to convert you,” they de- 
clared. 

“T don’t think you will,” he answered. 
“But if you can, go to it!” 

He put on Moro dress and went to the 
mosque Fridays to worship with them. 
He persuaded some of his new friends, 
moreover, to sing for him and his assist- 
ant some of the songs he heard evenings 
in every house he passed. They responded 
with zeal. While they sang, he clicked off 
on his typewriter as best he could what 
he heard. When he read them the result, 
they were enchanted and urged him to 
teach them to read. 

This was straight up his alley. But the 
English class that he organized disinte- 
grated, when the language proved too 
tough and progress too slow. Why not 
learn to read their own language? the 
Doctor asked. That was all very well, 
they answered, but there was nothing to 
read. 

They had no literature, no texts. The 
Doctor set down some of the Moros’ own 
heroic ballads and persuaded his best 
friend among the Moros, Sheik Pumbayo, 
who had murdered a man and been par- 
doned, to translate certain stories from 
the Old Testament, as canonical with Mo- 
hammedans as with Christians, as well as 
the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of 
the Apostles. Then he himself dug up a 
press. He settled the question of type in 
lavor of the Roman, discarding the Arabic 
as too fancy and too difficult. 

He needed only sixteen letters since 
the Moro language has only sixteen 
sounds, twelve consonants, four vowels. 
He sought the quickest method to teach 
those sixteen sounds, hunting until he 
found three key words which included all 
sixteen, each followed by the vowel a, 
Pronounced as in car. The words were 
Malabanga, which happened to be the 
name of a Moro village, karatasa, the 
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word for paper, and paganada, meaning to 
study. From these he took single sylla- 
bles and combined them with words fa- 
miliar to all. Thus—with the word Mala- 
banga—doubling the first syllable mama, 
meaning man, or amma, meaning father; 
doubling the second gives Allah, God; 
combining the first and second gives mala, 
large, and Jama, yard. It took him six 
months to perfect his method, but, when 
he finally had it, he found that any Moro 
could learn to read in a day. As he learned 
to read, the Doctor taught him at the 
same time to write, that is, to print. 

The pupils were thrilled and brought 
their friends. Those friends brought other 
friends, creating finally a new and serious 
problem. The Doctor’s method was based 
on the individual teaching of such who 
came to learn. That was well enough 
when there were twenty or even thirty 
pupils a day, but it broke down when 
there were fifty or a hundred. And the 
lure of converting the Doctor to Moham- 
medanism was bringing the faithful in 
hordes. 

He engaged Moro teachers at from two 
to ten dollars a month and sent them home 
to their villages, paying their fare to Lanao 


Ww 
THIS IS AMERICA 


Rolling hills and grassy plains 
Winding rivers, country lanes. 


Mountains tall and stately stand 
Gazing on the fertile land. 


Crowded cities, dusty air 
Farms and ranches, fresh and fair. 


Atmosphere of peace and love 
Faithfulness to Him Above. 


Happy people, proud to be 
Living in a land so free. 


—Eleanor Downing 
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for monthly conferences. But the depres- 
sion in the United States cut down the 
funds available, and at a final conference 
he was forced to discharge all but two of 
his staff. It was a bitter moment. But 
out of the crowd of dusky figures rose 
the Dato Kakai Dagalangit. “This cam- 
paign shall not stop,” he cried, sweeping 
the gathering with black, piercing eyes. 
“We will make all these men teach with- 
out salaries. From this time forth every 
person who learns must teach another at 
once.” 

Chief after chief arose and agreed. One 
thousand young men ultimately signed a 
pledge to teach their villages, without pay. 

Now, day by day, the middle ages be- 
gan to recede from Lanao and the modern 
time to move in. There was new life in 
the air, a sense that the island, whose capi- 
tal was that famous Zamboanga, where 
the monkeys are supposed to have no 
tails, was catching up with the world. 
Henceforth, the people recognized, it 
would not be so easy to oppress them or 
swindle them. They no longer had to 
trust another for the contents of the docu- 


ment to which they applied a credulous 
thumb-print. They could read now these 
curious newfangled laws of individual 
ownership in a land accustomed for cen- 
turies to communal property, discover 
for themselves ahead of time what it 
would cost them if they killed that de- 
testable fellow in the next village. 

The whole thing was a little heady. A 
group of young men organized a Society 
of Educated Youth. Why not, forsooth? 
Could they not read and write? To give 
his pupils practice, the Doctor printed a 
free one-page news sheet which developed 
into a fortnightly journal, the Lanao 
Progress, printing not only the news but, 
periodically, all the laws, which was con- 
venient when your friend killed his wife 
and you were curious how many years 
he would get for it in Bilibid. A library 
was established; a dispensary followed; 
then a plant nursery, then a high school 
with dormitories for young men and for 
young women. The effect of all this on 
the combative nature of the population 
was dramatic. Dato Kakai Dagalangit 
asked that the governor general give the 
Moros a new name. “When the word 
Moro is spoken, everybody thinks of 
guns and swords and fights. But we do 
not believe in these things any more. Now 
we stand for education. So give us a new 
name.” 

When in 1934, the French threatened to 
send an army into the Saar basin, the 
Lanao Progress expressed the fear that 
war was imminent and suggested that 
neutral soldiers be used as police. The 
Society of Educated Youth took up the 
idea and sent cablegrams to the interested 
Powers. When actually neutrals were em- 
ployed, the Society was gleefully assured 
that it had turned the trick. Moros as 
peacemakers was, indeed, something new 
in Pacific history. Inspired by the Chiang 
Kai-sheks, the Society of Educated Youth 
in 1937 became the Good Life Movement, 
based on absolute honesty, purity, unself- 
ishness and love, repentance and obedience 
to the will of God; all in the frame of 
Islam. 

Not only for the new literates but also 
for a missionary who, at forty-six, had 
been sure that he was a failure, the re- 
sults, five years later. of his determination 
to forget himself in the lives of these seem- 
ingly indifferent wards of his, had their 
moments of intoxication. 

“T have seen a light kindle in their 
eyes,” he says, “and love and hope dawn 
as they began to step out of their blind- 
ness.” 

Teaching these fierce fighting men to 
read, the Doctor found, moreover, opened 
a door not only for them into the modern 
world but for himself into their hearts. 
He found that when he sat down with an 
illiterate, filled with a real caring for him 
as an equal, praying in his heart that he 
might help him to a new vision, and never 
yawning or frowning or criticising but 
looking pleased and surprised at the man’s 
progress, and praising him for it, a spark 
leapt across the void between them. 

“You are probably the first educated 
man who ever looked at him except to 
swindle him,” the Doctor has said, “and 
he is so bewildered that he will soon stop 
and ask you why you are so strangely in- 
terested in him.” 

Again and aain, as he was sitting with 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Women’s Church League of the Reformed Church of Oradell, New 
Jersey gave a China Day luncheon, serving a 15 cents a plate menu, 
selling for 50 cents—200 attended—Receipts were $68 for China Relief 


Dow-Jay-Gai-Pen—Sliced Chicken with Vege- 
tables, is the main course served with rice 


© Larry Gordon 


Fred Wing and Mabel Stegner, collaborators in the 
Preparation of United China Relief’s own cook book 


MENUS GO 


Ly CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


HURCH suppers are going 
“chopsticks” with their 
menus; profits going to United 

China Relief. 

China is helping us in this war. We 
must help China. There the war has 
lasted longest, there the suffering is most 
intense. Great is China’s need for money 
to buy medicines, to buy food. Any 
amount your woman’s group may raise 
will be gratefully accepted and _intelli- 
gently used. Keep it in mind that a half 
cent provides a big bow] of steaming rice 
for a Chinese orphan. Twenty-five cents 
will feed a starving child for a week. 

Make it a chop stick supper and serve 
the “New Chinese Recipes” which have 
been put into book form for use in the 
American kitchen. Materials suggested 
are available in your local grocery. Ex- 
tra funds can be collected following the 
supper by taking orders for the new cook 
book published by the China Relief Com- 
mittee, loose leaf, 74 recipes, $1.25. Reci- 
pes for the China Night supper, boxed on 
this page, were selected from the book. 
Evidence enough, tell your women, that 
the dishes are practical, inexpensive, easi- 
ly prepared. These New Chinese recipes 
were compiled by Fred Wing a Chinese 
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chef of established reputation, and trans- 
lated into American cooking terms and 
American materials by Mabel Stegner, a 
Home Economics consultant and grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin. 
China may be roughly divided into the 
noodle-eating North, and the rice-eating 
South. It is mostly the food of the 
South, the Cantonese style of cookery, 
these recipes present. They are delicious 
and digestible, they cost little money. 
The special quality of Chinese cooking 
which recommends it for wartime house- 
Wives is its balanced values and the cook- 
ing methods which preserve vitamins and 
minerals. In the past when American 
women have tackled Chinese cooking they 


CHINA NIGHT SUPPER 
Chicken Egg Drop Soup with Watercress 
(Don-Far-Tong) 


Sliced Chicken with Vegetables 
(Dow-Jay-Gai-Pen) 
Boiled Rice 
(Bok Fon) 
Spiced Pineapple 


Almond Cakes 


Mayling Keemun Congou Tea 


Chapstichs 


were handicapped from the start by their 
inability to buy such ingredients as wa- 
ter chestnuts, Chinese mushrooms, bean 
sprouts, Chinese cabbage, bamboo shoots, 
and numerous odd seasonings. Miss 
Stegner has overcome this difficulty by 
the substitution of domestic materials for 
items not available in the small town 
grocery stores. 

Chinese cooks have known for cen- 
turies and known by instinct what our 
nutrition experts are learning through 
scientific research. Short cooking time 
for vegetables in a small amount of liquid 
with none of the cooking water discarded, 
has been their way for thousands of 
years. It is a method we are learning to 
practice because it saves both the vita- 
mins and minerals. The Chinese consider 
the method important because the food 
tastes better and a Chinaman believes 
that a wise man always eats well. 

The Chinese are thrifty because years 
of extreme poverty have taught them re- 
spect for anything which can be prepared 
to assuage hunger. In a Chinamans 
hands a small piece of meat is stretched 
a great way, being cooked with a gel 
erous admixture of vegetables. One pound 
of lean meat combined with a pound 
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. MAKE YOUR SUGAR 
GO HALF AGAIN TO 
TWICE AS FAR 


When You Jell Fruit Juices This 
CERTO Sugar-Saving Way! 


Almond cakes may be purchased in bulk for a 
Chinese supper. Or order this red, white and 
blue Victory box packed with three dozen tender 
cookies, price $1.00 plus charge for shipping to 
your lad in the army, navy or air force. The 
profits of these sales go to China Relief 


Says JELLY-CHAMPION MRS. OSCAR VIK, 
who won 323 firsts for sweet spreads 
at three 1941 Iowa fairs, using Certo 
—5 for jelly alone at lowa State Fair! 
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or two of vegetables and seasoned with 
soy-flavored sauce is dinner for three. 

Two principles distinguish Chinese 
from European cooking. First the Chinese 
eat food for its texture, the elastic or 
crisp effect it has on the teeth as well as 
for fragrance and flavor and color. One 
reason their recipes call so persistently for 
bamboo shoots is for the fine resistance 
the young shoots give the teeth. We can 
substitute celery and get the same effect. 

Second principle in their cookery is the 
mixing of flavors. On this depends 
China’s whole culinary art. Chef Fred 
Wing will tell you that no one knows how 
cabbage tastes until he has tasted it when 
properly cooked with chicken and _ the 
chicken flavor has gone into the cabbage 
and the cabbage flavor has gone into the 
chicken. It is this principle of mixture 
that has resulted in the many fine com- 
binations of food that make up the Chi- 
nese cuisine. 

Recipes in the new Chinese cook book 
are given family size. But the recipes 
given here for church kitchens, Miss 
Stegner, co-author with chef Wing, has 
developed in quantities to 
guests. 


serve 50 


These menus are made simple deliber- 
ately for the less the cost per service the 
larger profits for China. Almond cookies 
may be ordered, 96 three-inch eookies for 
$1.00, from the Merchandise Department 
of United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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CHINA DAY LUNCHEON 
Sai-Yang-Choy-Tong 
(Pork and Watercress Soup) 
Megon-Yok 
(Boiled Macaroni with Ground Beef) 
Chinese Tea 
Candied Fruits 
Jury 1942 





Smart women everywhere 
are doing it! 


Jelly-makers, here’s a way to 


| make your sugar go up to twice as 
| far in jelly-making, with famous 
| Certo! Already thousands of 
| women are using this new plan 
| successfully—and you can, too! 


Easy as 1-2-3, this way... 


| Simply substitute light corn 
| syrup for two of the cups of sugar 


—and no more—in any Certo rec- 
ipe. Just think of how much far- 


| ther your sugar will go! 


For instance, in popular straw- 


| berry jam, you’d ordinarily use 7 


cups of sugar—and get 10 glasses 
of finished jam, simply by using 
Certo. Now we have discovered 
that under this marvelous Certo 
plan for saving sugar, you use 
only 5 cups of sugar, plus the 2 
cups of corn syrup—and get 12 
glasses of rich, delicious jam! 
That’s two-thirds more glasses 
per cup of precious sugar. In fact, 
with all Certo recipes, this plan 
makes your sugar go half again 
to twice as far. 


THANK YO 
THIS NEW PLAN 
JELLY CHAMPIO 
70 SAVE FRUIT 
STOCKING THEIR 


Use Certo, the pectin choice 
of jelly champions! 


But remember, this clever sugar- 
saving plan calls for the use of 
Certo. For with Certo’s half- 
minute boil for jellies, a minute or 
so for jams, all the good ripe fruit 
with all its lovely flavor and color 
stays right in the pot for jelly— 
doesn’t have time to boil away in 
steam! 


80 tested Certo recipes on 
every bottle 


So you’ll know how to handle each 
individual fruit just right, every 
Certo bottle brings you a handy 
booklet containing 80 separate, 
tested jam and jelly-making rec- 
ipes. The substitution of 2 cups of 
light corn syrup will work per- 
fectly with any of them. Just 
make sure Certo is 

the pectin you use! 

Get Certo at your 

grocer’s now. 


U, CERTO! 
WILL HELP BOTH 
NS AND BEGINNERS 
AND SUGAR, WHILE 
PANTRIES WITH 


Luscious FRUIT SWEETS! 


A Product of General Foods 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristIAN HERALD. 








¥ There'll be no hungry 
tomorrows for my family!.. 
I'm canning everything —wast- 
ing nothing!...Already my 
shelves are filled with our 
favorite fruits, vegetables and 
preserves—we'll enjoy them 
next winter, thanks to KERR 
Mason Jars, Caps and Lids. 


AOU SEALS IN THE 
“GARDEN FRESH” GOODNESS 


Ask for and use KERR Mason Jars, 
Caps and Lids for better, quicker and 
easier home canning. Millions of satis- 
fied homemakers do! 


“MODERN HOMEMAKER” 
ce New Recipes, canning instructions, 
: and 100 Victory Canning Labels, etc. 


Kerr Mason Jar Co., 125 Title Insurance 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Modernize your old Mason 
jors...change now to Kerr Mason Caps... they fit all 
Mason jars...No rubber rings required...Kerr screw 
bands can be used over and over... YOU SAVE with KERR MASON. 


(Continued from page 41) 


Keemun Congou tea is available in quar- 
ter-pound packages, 35 cents, but use any 
tea you please. Order chop sticks for 
/extra fun, 10 cents a pair. Show the 
guests how to use them, then charge a fine 
of 10 cents for the use of knife and fork. 
Some struggle through the meal eating a 
crumb at a time, while others laugh— 
those who pay the dime and fork up the 
feast. Guests of course carry the chop 
sticks home, souvenirs of the event. 


DON FAR TONG 
(Chicken Egg Drop Soup with Watercress) 


3 gallons chicken broth 12 eggs 
6 cups celery, diced 3 quarts watercress 
34 cup onion, minced leaves, tightly packed 


Place chicken broth in covered sauce 
pot. Add celery and onion and simmer 10 
;minutes. Beat eggs slightly. Bring soup 
ito boil and pour in beaten eggs, stirring 
rate about 2 minutes until the egg 
| 


separates in shreds. Add watercress leaves 
and cook 1 minute longer. Serve immedi- 
ately. Yield: 50 portions, 1 cup each. 


DOW-JAY-GAI-PEN 


(Sliced Chicken with Vegetables) 


6 pounds string beans 3 pounds fresh mush- 
2 cups oil or fat rooms 
3 tablespoons salt 3 quarts celery, diced 
14 teaspoon pepper quarts celery cab- 
12 pounds cooked chick- bage 

en (about 32 pounds 3 quarts chicken bouil- 

of undrawn chicken lon 

—5 6-lb. fowl or 4 1% cups cornstarch 

8-lb. fowl) 14 cup soy sauce 

3 cups water 


Cut string beans into one-half-inch 
pieces and cook until tender in boiling 
water. In preheated (10-inch) frying pans 
place oil, salt and pepper. Cut chicken 
into thin slices, about 1% inches across 
and add the sliced mushrooms. Add diced 
celery and add the celery cabbage cut into 
¥4 inch pieces. Now add chicken bouillon. 
Cover frying pans and cook over a moder- 
ate flame 5 minutes. Add cooked string 
beans. Make a sauce by blending corn- 
starch with soy sauce and adding water. 
Add to chicken and vegetables and cook 
for a few minutes, stirring constantly, 
until the juice thickens and the mixture 
is very hot. Serve immediately with hot 
boiled rice. Yield: 50 portions. 


BOK FON 
(Boiled Rice) 
3 quarts rice 414 quarts cold water 


Wash rice thoroughly in 5 or 6 waters, 
rubbing between the hands, and divide to 
cook in large sauce pots, with tight fitted 
covers. Add water. Place over a moderate 
flame and bring to a vigorous boil. This 
should take 8 to 10 minutes. When steam 
and foam begin to escape turn flame down 
lower or place kettles on asbestos pads 
and cook the rice until it is tender, about 
20 minutes. All the water should be ab- 
sorbed and the rice fluffy and white, each 
grain separate. Now turn the flame very 
low. Allow the rice to stand over the 
burner or in a warm place until ready to 
serve. Yield: 50 portions. 


SWEET SPICED PINEAPPLE 


10 (No. 2%) cans pine- 5 tablespoons whole 
apple allspice 
1 gallon mild vinegar 2!4 tablespoons whole 
2% quarts ‘water cloves 
2 quarts sugar 2% tablespoons blade 
mace 


If syrup from pineapple is used, reduce 
sugar to 11% quarts and water to 2 quarts. 


Cut pineapple to pieces of desired size. 
Combine ingredients and simmer 2 hours, 
Pour into clean hot jars and seal at once, 
Approximate yield: 20 pounds pickled 
pineapple. 


SAI-YANG-CHOY-TONG 
(Pork and Watercress Soup) 


pounds lean pork 1% gallons chicken 
4 gallons water bouillon 

4 cup salt 3 quarts watercress, 
4 cup onion finely packed 
cups celery 


3 
1 
I 
3 
3 
Dice pork and place in a covered pot, 
Add water and salt. Finely dice onions 
and celery and add to soup. Add chicken 
bouillon and simmer about 20 minutes 
until vegetables are tender. Add water- 
cress. Bring soup to a boil and serve im- 
mediately. Yield: 50 portions. 


MGOW-YOK 
(Boiled Macaroni with Ground Beet) 


3 pounds macaroni 4 dozen medium toma- 
1% cups oil or fat toes, diced 
3 tablespoons salt 3 quarts beef bouillon 
14 teaspoon pepper 3 quarts celery, diced 
12 pounds ground beef 2 dozen medium green 
3 cups onions or scal- peppers, diced 
lions, finely diced 14% cups cornstarch 

12 cloves garlic, diced '% cup soy sauce 

3 cups water 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Rinse with boiling water, 
drain. Divide into four large serving 
bowls and place in warming oven. In pre- 
heated heavy 10-inch frying pans place 
the oil, salt, pepper and ground beef. Add 
onion, garlic and tomatoes. Cook over 
moderate flame about 5 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add beef bouillon, celery and 
peppers. Cover pan and cook for 5 min- 
utes or until tender. Blend together corn- 
starch, soy sauce and water. Pour into 
frying pan. Cook for a few more minutes, 
stirring constantly, until the juice thickens 
and the mixture is very hot. Pour over 
macaroni in bowls and serve immediately. 
Yield: 50 portions, 


Yours For Victory Canning 


Plant, can and eat is the Victory slo- 
gan of the year. Too late now to plant, but 
you can still can and it is always time to 
eat. Women who have never learned to 
can or feel unsure of their methods should 
write for the free Victory edition of the 
“Homemaker,” published by the Kerr 
Glass Manufacturing Corporation which 
details the various methods of canning 
and processing. Included is the open 
kettle method, hot and cold pack methods. 
also ways of processing with pressure 
cookers, hot water bath, steam cooker— 
even oven canning gets a nod. Recipes 
are given for canning fruits and vegetables 
by each method. There are directions 
also for jams, jellies, marmalades, soups 
and meats. You will appreciate, too, the 
convenient to use canning time tables. 
There is a variety of choice jelly, jams 
and conserves, something for every occa- 
sion. Here are ideas for the unusual. Why 
not make and can hot tamales, or make 
Italian spaghetti sauce? The booklet 1s 
free, simply. ask for, Victory Edition ol 
the Homemaker and address your request 
to Box 710, Pasadena, California. 


If you enclose 10 cents in stamps the 
company will send in addition the Ker 
Home Canning Book with everything any- 
one needs to know for successful canning 
season. It is illustrated in colors and 
recipes are given for favorites old and new. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiaN HERALD. Jury 1942 
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(Continued from page 23) 


He moved his eyes past her out the 
plane’s slanting front windows. This small 
light ship was fast. Already it had gained 
high altitude. Ahead of them the Andean 
range was not like a wall now, but a tow- 
ering barrier of blocks, of sheer cliffs and 
flat-topped plateaus. 

Another few minutes of fast speed had 
carried them into‘a corridor, the sheer 
cliffs rising above them on either side. 
There was a narrow valley cutting across 
at right angles, then the notch of Ascen- 
sion Pass. He leaned to a side window 
and looked down. Like a black river the 
jungle twisted beneath them. Behind to 
the west he could no longer see the coast. 

A sudden thrust, as if a hand had lifted 
the plane’s nose, jerked his eyes to the 
front. He saw Helen make a quick ges- 
ture, guiding Drake at the controls. 

They were out of the corridor now 
over the deep, narrow valley. It was a 
cross wind, he knew, that had struck the 
plane. But what held him rigid was the 
way the clouds had started to move, the 
stratum breaking into waves that curled 
downward along the mountain slopes. 
Even as he watched, the notch of Ascen- 
sion Pass grew hazy, filling swiftly with a 
solid white flow. 

He leaned forward, shouting, “Helen 

She turned her head around, shouting 
back. “I see. Don’t worry!” Then she 
put her lips close to Drake’s ear and said 
something. The plane banked, swung 
south and began to climb. She turned her 
head again. She pointed. “We can make 
that!” 

To the south was another pass, higher 
than Ascension but not yet hidden by the 
rolling mist. She meant to race the 
clouds! 

“No!” he yelled. “No, Helen! We'd 
better go back to the coast!” 

She looked at him over the seat top, 
and smiled. 

They might have made it. She might 
have won her race, with the luck that 
always seemed to be hers. The little plane 
was fast. In the few minutes since Drake 
had banked and turned south. they had 
already covered most of the distance to 
the pass. But inexperienced, he must 
have failed to judge the wind currents 
whirling from the valley’s broken cliffs 
that hemmed them in. 

With no warning, like something grab- 
bing one wing and holding it, the ship 
spun. 

The next instant they were over a flat 
rock surface, skimming it. Then the 
wheels made a jolting contact. The tail 
skid dropped. They jolted on forward 
with a rock slide and the mountain wall 
looming in front. There came a jarring 
impact. A shattering noise vibrated 
through the ship. 

They had stopped; he was aware then 
that he had been holding his breath and 
he let it out and could hear its rush i 
the silence of the cabin. In front of him, 
slowly, Helen looked around. Her face 
was white, shocked eyes staring. Beside 
her, Howard Drake had dropped his head 
into his hands. 

She gasped, “Bill! What .. .” and 
couldn’t finish. 

_He put his hand on her shoulder. “All 
tight now,” he said. “We're lucky.” 

(Concluded next month) 
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ANNU 


of 


COMFORT 


and 


SECURITY 


Through 
Methodist 


Missionary 


ITIES 


Since the Methodist missionary annuity plan was started, over seventy years 


ago, more than six thousand Methodists 


have made gifts on that plan. During 


all these years every annuity check has been mailed in full and on time. 


These six thousand Methodists gave 


more than twelve million dollars to 


Methodist Missions, bringing comfort and security during their lifetime and at 


the same time promoting the cause of Christian Missions as a 


lasting service. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 


Through wars and all fi- 
nancial depressions dur- 
ing the past seventy years 
the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Church have 
made all annuity pay- 
ments on the day they 
were due. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, Methodist Church 
(C.H. 35), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information conce reid wour aunty plan. 


Street Address... 





Starting Right 
with STANDARD'S 
True-to-the Bible Lessons 


Does the beginning of the new quarter find 
all your Sunday School departments enjoy- 
ing the benefits of Standard’s True-to- the- 
Bible lessons? If not, consider them for 
next quarter. Standard’s Closely Graded or 
Uniform lessons are used in thousands of 
successful schools for pupils of all ages. 
Every lesson a Bible lesson, true to the 
Bible as God’s revealed Word. Attractive 
colors used for children’s helps. Prospectus 
of Closely Graded lessons, actual samples 
of Uniform lessons and big catalog are 
free. Please state which you want and 
mention department. Address Desk CH-7 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


STH & CUTTER STS 


| without doubt the best value on the market 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IS 
OUR SAFEGUARD OF LIBERTY 
\4 New courses announced. 
eel Accelerated program en- | 
. ables degree to be earned 
a . in three years and three summers. | 
# A Courses meeting war needs offered: | 
Use Pilot Training, Radio, Navigation, | 
’ 1 Chemical Warfare, Electronics, 
Pre-Medical, War- Economics, | 
Brzecones Management, First 
Aid, Foods and Nutrition. Over 
400 course subjects in curriculum. | 
New class enters June 27th. 
Fall Term Opens September 12, 1942 


Summer terms begin 
June 27 and July 25 


Bulletin Free— Address 


WHEATON COLLEGE Box H-72 Wheaton, Illinois 


| ize Amazing Value 


WO cuties Ze 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 

and colors, including red, white, pink, 

lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
parcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
for fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
280 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN - 


ORDER NOW 
PAY NEXT FALL 


SEND and SELL Greeting Cards with iA 


CHRISTAAN 


Our Box of 24 DeLuxe Scripture Text Sones Folders is 
$1.75 value. 
Our Companion Box of 18 Scripture Text F« AE, for Birthday. 
Sick, Sympathy, etc.; sells readily at $1.00, All have envelopes 
to match. As a Sample offer we “will send either of the above 
Assortments for 65c. Two or more Boxes 50e each Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Or: snized groups earn funds No experience need- 
ed. Profit up to 100°. Sell our complete Line of 12 Box Assort- 
ments; also = 300 Books and Bibles. We suggest you order 
early this vea 
SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Shepherdstown, Pa., Box 27 


Wfgst! SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


SUES 


AMAZING “OILETTE”’ 
Like costly oil paintings. De 
before offered. Gets order 
Sh tmas Cards with name, 

her profit Assortments. 

ever ideas. Upto 100% profit. 
Write t iay for Samples on approval. 
PURO CO., 3041 Locust, Dept. 127, St. Louis. Mo, 


aoe 
Sew 


Big Profits for you. Take easy orders for our Personal - 
ame Christmas Cards 50 aa = o at 5 
1 Christmas 
- Many other 
fastest, easiest 
selling Christmas line. Get samples on approval. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS A 
160 N.Washington St. » Dept.524, Boston, Mass. ie hea 


WE PAY YOU 


FOR SELLING TEN $1 BOXES 


50 beautiful assorted Christmas cards with or FREE 
without name imprinted. Sell for Sl. Your SAMPLE 


profit 50c. It costs nothing to try. Write to oday. i 
CHEERFUL CARD CO.. Dept. 0-1. WHITE PLAINS. NY, OFFER | 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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PRAISE DR. LYONS TOOTH POWDER 


Alice Alexander is 
one of the highest 
Paid models for Harry 
Conover of the fa- 
mous Conover Model 
Agency. 













ney Poediine and my 


smile is my biggest asset. So of course I can't afford to use 
“just any dentifrice.” That’s why I use Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder. It brings out the natural brilliance Fe my teeth. 
adds real sparkle to my smile. 





























insist upon getting Dr. Lyon's. 

You'll be surprised to see how quickly Dr. Lyon's re- 
veals the natural brightness of your teeth. You'll like 
Dr. Lyon’s delightful flavor, too. It will leave your 
mouth feeling clean and fresh. So try Dr. Lyon’s—the 
dentifrice praised by the world’s most beautiful girls! 
































1. The formula of a well-known practicing 
dentist. 


2. In use for more than 70 years. 


3. Each year more Dr. Lyon’s is sold than 
any other tooth powder in a 




































You, T00, SHOULD SWITCH TO DR. LYON’S— 
LARGEST SELLING TOOTH POWDER. Nothing else cleans and pol- 
ishes teeth more quickly and leaves them more naturally bright than 
POWDER. And because you want the nation’s leading tooth powder, 




















AMERICA’S 


cd ign 44 8 


DR. LYONS tote ae 
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(Continued from page 12) 


speaking, activism speaking for the Axis 
and in some instances echoing the very 
words of the dictator himself. 

These defeated resolutions did not an- 
nounce support of war. They did declare 
loyalty to holy causes now threatened by 
unholy war. They would have identified 
a great church with her own sons now 
training, suffering, dying in defense of 
freedom, democracy and human personali- 
ty. With all its worthy speech for others, 
this religious gathering had not one word 
for England, feeding her own people and 
sharing her scanty supply with hundreds 
of thousands of continental refugees. 

With freedom of worship in jeopardy 
and all the freedoms threatened, with sons 
of the church on the land and sea and in 
the air defending America and battling to 
win the just and durable peace, “Let 
Christian men beware!’”’ The judgment of 
our sons is upon us. Perhaps we should 
declare a brief moratorium on ecclesiasti- 
cal convocations while we get acquainted 
with Private Eugene T, Crowe. 


(Continued from page 21) 


Sewanee in the Tennessee hills. 

To say the least, Chaplain Walthour 
has led a varied and interesting life. West 
Point has indeed found a Chaplain fully 
qualified to assume the heavy responsibili- 
ties placed on him. 

The Spirit of the Corps of Cadets is 
something intangible and is incapable of 
adequate expression or definition. It is 
something that can’t be seen, something 
that you can’t put your finger on. You 
can feel it, you can sense it, you know it’s 
present, but you can’t describe it. The 
nearest you can get to it is by seeing some 
of the things at West Point which in their 
own particular respect reflect the Spirit 
of the Corps, or by sensing it from the 
cadets themselves. 

Both of these ways of getting close to 
the Corps are embodied in the Field Serv- 
ice at West Point. Here on Trophy Point 
are trophies of two wars—the Revolution- 
ary War and the Civil War. Many of the 
Long Grey Line displayed their courage 
and loyalty to gain these trophies. There 
in front of you is Battle Monument. 

Look to the right: there flows the Hud- 
son, as it has for centuries. It has played 
an important part in the history of this 
great Nation. Even as you see the river 
flow ever onward to the sea, you can sense 
the presence of the Long Grey Line 
stretching back through a glorious past 
and pointing the way forward to even 
greater glory in the future. Now look to 
the left: there is the home of the Long 
Grey Line. For over a century boys who 
on entered those barracks from every 
corner of the country have stayed four 
years and have come out young men, in- 
stilled with those intangible ideals of West 
Point. 

Here on Trophy Point at the Field 
Service there are all the elements of the 
Spirit of the Corps, as reflected by the 
things that you can see around you. Here 
you find all the details, but when you hear 
the Cadet Prayer repeated in unison by 
the entire Corps, these details are woven 
into one single impression of the Spirit of 
the Corps that you will always remember. 
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back, from which Nehru returned shout- 
ing the praises of the Russian experiment. 
But he is anti-violence, and violence is 
the heart of Communism. He will take 
the best from the Russian affair, and dis- 
card the worst. 

Nehru is a friend of Russia because, 
as he puts it, “Russia had the courage to 
get rid of religion!” That makes him 
anti-religion—or rather  anti-religious- 
practice. He has a religion of a sort, a 
religion of his own, but he deeply dis- 
trusts the practice of religion as he has 
seen it in Europe and in India. He will 
not equivocate, or argue, on that point. 
Nehru is like that. He will not bargain, 
as Gandhi will; he comes out bluntly for 
what he believes. You can take it or 
leave it, but there he stands. 

While we’re at it, Nehru’s suspicion of 
Christian practice is somewhat tempered 
by the fact that his sister’s two children 
were sent to Woodstock School, which is 
a Christian school in Mysore. Those two 
children—a boy and a girl—are in Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Gandhi approved of their 
going to Woodstock; he wrote the family 
of Nehru, when they asked him about it, 
that he was glad the youngsters were to 
go to a school “where they would get a 
yood Christian training!” That is indic- 
ative of the reverence in which the 
family of Nehru hold Gandhi; when 
Nehru’s father died, they “adopted” the 
Mahatma, and he is called “Father” by 
all of them. Nehru never makes a move 
without Gandhi’s approval. 

But to get back to caste, which is such 
a stumbling-block to Nehru and to Chris- 
tianity, as well. People everywhere are 
asking me whether Christian missions and 
Christian work will go on in India, after 
the war. The answer is definitely “Yes!” 
But Christianity in India will have to 
take a new tack if it is to be a great 
power in the land: it must develop a new 
determination to solve or help solve the 
economic question. And economics means 
—caste! 

It’s this way. A man’s caste in India 
determines a man’s life work. He is born 
into a working class when he is born into 
a caste; he either does that job or he 
starves. Heaven help him if he tries to 
break out of his caste, for nothing and 
no one else will help him. When he cuts 
loose from it he cuts loose from his live- 
lihood; as the Chinese say, he “breaks 
his ricebowl.” He becomes an outlaw, 
blacklisted and blackballed everywhere. 
Even the famous Ambedkar, when he 
came back to India with his British edu- 
cation and his American Ph.D., ,was 
denied the right to open up a law office in 
his own home town. He had to go to 
Bombay. If you have been wondering 
why we haven’t swept the Indians into 
the Christian camp en masse, that’s one 
reason. 

It also means social degradation to 
break caste. Some of the questioners in 
my American audiences are asking me 
why it is that so few high-caste Hindus 
come over. Well, put yourself in their 
place. Here you are, moderately well off, 
comfortable, in a good house, with your 
children in a good school, moving in re- 
fined and cultured circles. Would you, 
at the call of a foreign religion, leave that 
and go down and live in the slums? You 
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might, if you were a super-soul, but nine 
out of ten of you would move slowly. 
You’d think it over, carefully. 

A rich mill owner in India came to a 
great Christian missionary and put it like 
this: “You want me to help you convert 
the men in my mills to Christianity. All 
right. I can help. I have enough influence 
with 67,000 men in those mills to make 
Christians of every last one of them. 
But tell me—if I do that, and give you 
67,000 Christians, have you 67,000 jobs 
to give them when they break caste?” It 
didn’t come off; there just weren’t 67,000 
jobs. 

I think two important things will hap- 
pen to religion in India after this war is 
over. One is that a law will be passed 
which will make it impossible for a man 
to change his religion until he meets cer- 
tain legal requirements which will be put 
so deliberately high that he just can't 
meet them! The leaders of tomorrow, if 
they be of the Nehru or the Gandhi 
school, will not dare to do much openly 
against Christian missions; they will do 
it subtly, via the law. 

The other thing that will happen—that 
must happen—will be that the Christians 
of India will concentrate more and more 
on India’s economics. It may be unfair 


to put it that way; more justly, let’s | 


say that this concentration is already 
under way. There is a host of leaders in 
the public life of India (Gandhi’s group 
is full of them) who have been educated 
in Christian schools, and therefore edu- 
cated in the Christian ideal of service. 
Think what that means, in a land where 
the doctrine of Karma has held sway for 
centuries. Karma teaches that a man on 


this earth is getting exactly what he de- | 


serves to get; there is an inexorable fate 


or destiny of “Karma” that makes him , 


what he is, and there isn’t a thing he can 
do about it. Against all that now comes 
the teaching of the Christ, the ideals of 


brotherhood and service. Christ is fight- | 


ing Karma; that is happening. 

It is happening in the Christian En- 
deavor that I knew so well. In C. E., we 
have a “Five S” program that is built on 
these five planks: 

Our Relation to God—Sonship. 

Our Relation to Personality—Selfhood. 

Our Relation to Others—Service. 

Our Relation to Things—Stewardship. 

Our Relation to Vocations—Skills. 
Think of what the dropping of these five 
seeds into the mind of Young India will 
mean tomorrow, and tomorrow and to- 
morrow! 

It is happening in the missionary vo- 
cational schools of India. For some time 
now, Christian teachers in those schools 
have been “thinking one jump ahead.” 
That is, they have been training converts 


in the use of skills that India needs so | 


desperately that India will even forget 
caste and Karma to make use of men and 
women trained in the use of those skills. 

Now these are potent, powerful seeds 
being dropped into the soil of Indian life, 
and with them is going, deep, that other 
seed without which all else is idle sowing: 
the seed called Christ. We must keep it 
clear: whatever other seeds we sow there, 
we had better sow the seeds of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, or all our striving will be 
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Fruitful Harvest 


Sowing fruitful seeds of the Gos- 
pel in a war-torn world will 
bring a double 
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harvest—souls 
won for Christ and security for 
you in your old age. 
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the striving of fools trying to swim an end- | 


less sea. 
India. 
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spiritual strength 
in these 

troubled days 

read 


Dr. A. J. 
CRONIN’S 


magnificent story 
of the little 

Scotch priest who 
met disappointment, 
intolerance 

and danger 

with a 

shining faith that 

has inspired 
hundreds of thousands 
of readers who 

have come to know 
and love him in 
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STORY OF 


THE BIBLE 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE'’S fascinating 
book for all the family. Modern, without 
sacrifice of religious reverence. Widely en- 
dorsed by religious leaders. Adults feel its 
fascination; yet so clear no child can miss 
the meaning. 548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 
Paintings in full color. ‘Priceless ...one of the 
finest ever written,” declares Dr. Dan Poling. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


At Your Bookstore 


When writing to advertisers please 





The World at my Finger Tips, by Kar- 
| sten Ohnstad. (348 pp., The Bobbs-Merrill 
|Co., $3.00.) Here is the adventure book 
|of a generation which, though different, is 
|as humorous as Mark Twain. I was cap- 
tured from the first page and wept and 
| laughed to the last chapter. I have never 
|found a philosophy for life more attrac- 
| tive. The romance and adventure for liv- 
ing has been given proportions by a man 
|who, as his physical sight dimmed, cul- 
tured the eyes of his soul. Not since, lying 
flat on my stomach under an Oregon apple 
tree and kicking my feet to drive away 
the flies, and utterly engrossed in Cooper’s 
Deer Slayer, have I experienced just this 
thrill in reading. A must book for you. 





The Problems of Lasting Peace, by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh _ Gibson. 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
295 pp., price $2.00.) To be published 
6/19/42. This volume is timely and I be- 
lieve imperative. The authors are to be 
congratulated upon its tone and temper 
as well as its comprehensive statesman- 
| ship. They have produced a source library 
| for the peacemakers. There is nothing 
-comparable to it in the field whether it is 
selected for personal reading or as a text 
for group study and action. Particularly 
I commend it to clubs and youth groups 
both in religious and secular institutions. 
I hope that a study plan with questions 
| and answers based upon the text will be 
| prepared immediately. This volume more 
| than any other peace material produced 
in a decade lends itself to such uses. It 
is I think vastly better than contemporary 
peace material being released by com- 
missions and committees—and this is not 
written in disparagement of other ma- 
| terial! Former President Hoover has an 
advantage both in experience and tem- 
perament as well as in original ability and 
in training that makes The Problems of 
Lasting Peace in any field one of the 
| distinguished literary contributions of the 
year. 


| 
| 
| 
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Walter Rauschenbusch, A Biography, 
by D. R. Sharpe. Introduction by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (463 pp., The Macmil- 
lan Co., $2.75.) Here is the long-awaited 
biography of the preeminent pioneer in 
{the American field of Christianity. No 
other man has so profoundly influenced 
the Christian church in his and succeeding 
generations. Here is a statement of the 
| Rauschenbusch formula; “It is Rauschen- 
| busch’s unalterable conviction that per- 
sonal regeneration and reform must go 
hand in hand in any real gains to be re- 
corded. This combination was basic in his 
thinking.” He held firmly to three articles 
of religious faith: ‘The existence of God, 
the atonement of Jesus, and the unity of 
the human race... .” 


NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
Ly 
DANIEL A. POLING 


“and 2. 


mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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Rauschenbusch was a non-relenting fo¢ 
of the liquor traffic; also he was a poet, a 
real poet. Throughout his life to the last, 
and at the last, religion was to him a per. 
sonal experience. Surely, “He stands upon 
the religious horizon in some such fashion 
as Lincoln stands upon the political.” 


Mythology, by Edith Hamilton. (497 
pp., Little, Brown & Co., $3.50.) When 
I was in my last year of Junior High, | 
would have given every boyhood treasure 
for this volume. My review runs into 
superlatives. I dare not put down the 
words, but this is the greatest volume ever 
written in a field that can never be ex- 
hausted of either its materials or its at- 
tractiveness to young and old alike. It is 
affirmed that not since Bulfinch has there 
been a creative and constructive book on 
mythology. Well, Bulfinch himself would 
envy this achievement. The illustrations 
have classic beauty, they are exquisite. 
And the stories themselves are—if you 
secure the book you complete the sentence, 


Walks with our Lord through John's 
Gospel, by Erling C. Olsen. Volumes | 
(651 pp., Zondervan Publishing 
House, $3.00 per volume.) The Christian 
layman who has produced these two 
volumes, a monumental study of John’ 
Gospel, has already won a wide hearing on 
the air. He is perhaps the foremost evan- 
gelical lay scholar of our time. He is both 
winsome and courageous. The title tells 
the story Walks with our Lord through 
John’s Gospel. You would do well to take 
the walk. 


Seventeenth Summer, by Maureen Daly. 
(255 pp., Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50.) 
Something of Booth Tarkington is in this 
book. Worthily it is a prize novel. Clean 
and strong, vivid and poignant, it comes 
to you with memories of long ago, lovely 
things. Fathers and mothers should read 
it. It will add to the understanding joy 
of parenthood and youths from seventeen 
to twenty will find it particularly reward: 
ing. 


The History of Quakerism, by Ebbert 
Russell. (586 pp., The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00.) The cover describes this book as 
“The fascinating story of the Friends. 
The description is justified and correct, 
though it is not complete. The volume !s 
a library. Nowhere else within my know!- 
edge can so complete a record be found. 
And it reads like biography or romantic 
history. 


The New Ice-Breakers, by Edna Ger 
ster. (153 pp., Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 
The first “Ice-Breakers” was the salva 
tion of the social program of my NeW 
York Church. There was never anything 
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like it before and until now there has 
been nothing like it since. The new book 
js even more effective than the old. I 
commend it to all groups and individuals 
of every size, class and condition! 











The Killer and the Slain, by Hugh Wal- 
pole. (300 pp., Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$2.50.) At once you will be reminded of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” though there 
is a vast difference between the two 
stories. Here is a devastating tale, dev- 
astating as the slow but relentless dis- 
integration of the principal’s personality, 
who becomes, I believe, a permanent 
character of modern fiction. 




















The Castle on the Hill, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. (346 pp., Coward-McCann, Inc., 
$2.50.) One of the most skillful of our 
modern writers has painted with exquis- 
ite touches the England that slowly 
emerges from the “Sound and Fury.” One 
who enters this castle sees beyond the 
ruin, to the glory unfolding. It is a book 
of tomorrow. A new life rises. The story 
opens in 1940 and then “to him it had 
been given to pass through life and death 
to life again and to know them one.” 













The Knapsack Book, compiled by Fred- 
erick Drimmer. (319 pp., Greenberg: 
Publisher. $1.50.) This is not only a 
timely book and useful, also it is the most 
unusual that I have ever found in the 
field of group amusement and recreation. 
Particularly it will serve the need of 
service men. It has everything. It makes 
a compact gift for all the services. 










The World at one in Prayer, edited by 
Daniel Johnson Fleming. (204 pp., Harper 
& Brothers, $2.00.) Two hundred and 
forty prayers from forty-one different 
countries are included in this world-wide 
anthology of Christian prayer. China, 
Russia, Peru, England, Germany, America 
—all are represented in these pages. 


















Rig for Church, by Captain William A. 
Maguire. U.S.N. (251 pp., The Macmillan 
Co., $2.00.) The Roman Catholic Chap- 
lain tells his story, and with fine appreci- 
ation for the significance of the Chap- 
laincy itself, representing as it does all 
religious faiths. He writes, “I believe 
there is today in the Navy Chaplain Corps 
the highest degree of religious tolerance 
and cooperation.” The author demon- 
strates such tolerance and cooperation. 
He is completely loyal to his own church, 
but he is also completely loyal to his mis- 
sion. His chapter on tolerance in China 
is quite unusual. 
















Russia and Japan, by Maurice Hindus. 
(254 pp., Doubleday, Doran & Co., $2.00.) 
It remains for this master to write, and 
to do it compactly, the real story, the 
profound yet luminous interpretation of 
Russia and Japan. You may read here 
and forget that you have read elsewhere. 
How clear it becomes that if America and 
Britain have reason to distrust Stalin, the 
inscrutable “Joe” has at least equal justi- 
fication for being suspicious of the de- 
mocracies. And would you like to know 
why it may be to our disadvantage to have 
Russia immediately declare war on Japan? 
Hindus does not believe that there will be, 
or can be, a separate peace between Mos- 
cow and the dictators. 
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MASTER WORRY W 


AND NERVOUSNESS— 
THIS BOOK SHOWS YOU HOW 


There is a ‘‘silver-lining’’ to every dark and gloomy cloud 
—but you must first learn how to master ‘‘crankiness,’’ 
hysteria, that tired, worn-out feeling, dread and fear. 
You must overcome nervousness and worry before you 
find that silver lining. Dr. William S. Sadler, M.D. and 
Dr. Lena K. Sadler, M.D. have prepared this enlightening, 
re-assuring book to help serious minded men and women 
overcome the ‘phobias that lead to irritation and despair 
in trying times like these. 


Twenty-one interesting, self-help, chapters—over 250 
pages—of practical, uplifting guidance that will give you 
a new, wholesome and refreshing outlook on life—that 
will improve you mentally and physically if you heed its 
message. 

Listed here are several of the unusual chapters in this 
outstanding book. . . . Functional Nervous Disorders— 
Hysteria—Chronic Fear—Common Worry—True Brain 
Fag—Repressed Emotions—Recreation and Relaxation— 
Occupational Cures—Self Control—etc. . . . every page is 
a genuine contribution to your happiness and peace of 
mind. You will get a lot a satisfaction from this marve- 
lous book—that’s why we make this special offer to read- 
ers of Christian Herald. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me postpaid the Dr. Sadler volumes 
checked below: 
Master of Worry and Nervousness $1.00 
The Truth About Mental Healing $1.00 
Cause and Cure of Colds $1.00 
Diet and Food Values $1.00 
All Four Only $3.75 


I am enclosing cash, check or money order for 
full payment. 
Send volumes checked, C.O.D. and I will pay post- 
man. 
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“The adventure book of a gen- 
eration—as humorous as Mark 
Twain. I was captured from the 
first page and wept and laughed 
to the last chapter. I have never 
tound a philosophy of lite more 
attractive. The romance and ad- 
venture for living has been given 
proportions by a man who, as his 
physical sight dimmed, cultured 
the eyes of his soul. Not since I 
was a boy have I experienced 
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158 new ways to pep- 
up your next party! 


By EDNA GEISTER Planning a so- 
cial evening for your church group 
is really fun with this book at hand. 
Miss Geister shows vou how to or- 
ganize the whole program from start 
to finish. The games and stunts are 
grouped according to their function, 
musical mixers, active group games, 
inactive games, tricks, fun for small 
groups, fun for dinner parties, par- 
licipating games, and spectator 
stunts. All new and tested ice- 
breakers. $1.50 
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supplied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
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to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
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Why suffer with a headache? Do this— 
take two Anacin tablets with water. 
Then notice how the four ingredi- 
ents, combined like a doctor’s pre- 
scription, help each other to produce 
excellent results. 


Be prepared. Order a convenient 
pocket-size tin of 12 or 30 Anacin 
tablets or an economy bottle of 50 
or 100. Use according to directions. 
Your money will be refunded if ~ou 
are not completely satisfied. 


* Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps « 
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broken, unscarred by fire are difficult to 
fit together. But the Charlestonians, in 
fierce devotion to their old chime, insisted 
that the whole eight were there in that 


| blackened mass of mutilated metal. How- 
|ever, in later vears some admitted that 
|perhaps three bells of the chime had al- 


ready been forwarded to the Arsenal at 
Macon, Georgia. It is even possible that 
one was traded for the old cracked campus 


bell of the Wesleyan College for Women, 


and still rings from that old belfry. 
In any case, the remains of the old bells 


|were tenderly gathered up and brought 
|home to their own people. 


Death had 
thinned their ranks, too. They were 
ruined, broken by the terrible disaster that 
had befallen their South. But, somehow 
or other, they contrived to raise the for- 
midable sum needed to send their crippled 


| bells back across the Atlantic to be made 
| whole again. 


“England had kept their cradles—” 


|murmured the gentle old voice. 


Yes, England would! Back in the old 
foundry they had saved the trammels, 
mould-boards and other equipment that 
had been used to make these handsome 
“British-American” bells over a century 
ago. So the battered old bells were recast 
in their original moulds, and emerged so 
like their former beautiful selves that 


|Charlestonians wept for joy when they 
| came sailing home in 1867. 


But their joy was short-lived. The Fed- 
eral revenue officers demanded an impost 
duty of over two thousand dollars! This 
was awful news to a war-impoverished 
city. Again the brave Charlestonians ral- 
lied. All the churches of the city combined 


|to pay “this unjust impost,” which in 
| 1878 was remitted by act of Congress. 


And on March 21st, 1867—the old care- 
taker’s eyes shone as he gave the joyful 
date—the restored bells once more rang 
out over the city, playing “Home Again, 


|Home Again, from a Foreign Shore.” 


Records tell how war-worn men stood 
silently in the streets, tears in their eyes, 
to listen. All was not lost. The old bells 
still rang from God’s House. 


We stayed up there in the bell chamber 
waiting to hear the bells strike the hour, 
and as we stood there, in the silent 
heights, it seemed as if spirits from the 
brave past came to keep us company. 


| Now and again it seemed as if they spoke 


to give us of their courage. 

“Sir, I rejoice that America has re- 
sisted” . . . I bowed to the spirit of Wil- 
liam Pitt, speaking now from the dusty 
bell-frames as he did with fiery eloquence 
from the House of Commons in the year 
1770. 

Listen . . . John Rutledge to Colonel 
Moultrie defending his palmetto log sand- 
bank against the proud fleet of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty: ‘General Lee wishes you 
to evacuate the Fort. You will not do so 
without an order from me. I will cut off 
my right hand sooner than write it!” .... 

Sergeant McDonald, killed by a shell 


| before he knew that the miserable, half- 
| built little fort had driven off its majestic 


foe. “Fight on, boys! Don’t let Liberty 
expire with me today”... 
Red-headed Jasper! His spirit made 


|no speech. He was the unlettered one 
| who refused the commission a President 


offered him, “because as an officer m 
comrades would blush for my ignorance’ 
I seemed to see this flaming little Ing, 
sergeant in the thick of the battle, whey 
all seemed lost, facing the hail of shot ang 
shell to retrieve his company’s flag whey 
the staff was shot away. And setting it up 
on a sponge stick to fly again—a new fly 
shot to tatters, but still bearing that one 
word, “Liberty.” 

He had been shot dead, I recalled, whi: 
rescuing another flag—just as he had rp. 
gained the rampart. That had been at the 
Siege of Savannah. Embroidered on the 
elegant silk of that new flag had been the 
warning of a liberty-loving people, “Don't 
Tread On Me.” 

Other spirits seemed to come crowding 
in... “The Merry Monarch” himself, sur. 
rounded by his Earls and Dukes and Lords 
and Peers, Cavalier second sons and 
Huguenots. He was solemnly assuring y; 
that he had given his Lord Proprietors 
that Royal grant in 1663, “excited bya 
laudable and pious zeal for the propaganda 
of the Gospel.” 

They were crowding in now too thick 
and fast to count or recognize—the Pinck. 
neys, Rutledges, Ravenels, Warings, Peti- 
grues—all those famous Charlestonians 
who had made history. 

And then a gentle spirit came brooding 
over the bells as if in benediction. Could 
it be that of the Reverend Cooper, their 
old Royalist Rector, who drew the line at 
“bearing arms against the King?” 

His heart was cruelly wrung, for he 
sympathized with his liberty-loving flock, 
and loved them all. But was it not his 
sacred duty, as stated in his church cate- 
chism, “To Honour and Obey the King. 
and all those put in authority under him?” 


_So “most sorrowfully” he and his good 


wife had left Charles Town and his un- 
happy St. Michael’s, and had sailed across 
the sea, never to return. 

It was as if the bells sighed, then trem- 
bled, then shook. ‘“They’re going to 
speak!” the old verger warned me, his 
voice high with excitement. 

Then the golden thunder broke loose, 
and shook the tower until I felt like a 
very little butterfly caught in a cyclone. 
I crept down the narrow winding steps of 
the tower, the echoes still reverberating 
in my ears, and came at last to the silent 
shadows of the churchyard where Cecilia 
awaited me, her deft hands busy with a 
basket of newly-gathered flowers. 

She smiled a detached welcome and 
went on with her singing. 


“Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious.’ 


Cecilia, singing “God Save The King! 

“The old bells played it for the corona- 
tion of the present King George VI 0 
England,” she said. “It was like a soul- 
deep prayer, full of power and uncon- 
querable spirit. I shall never forget that 
service—” 

Hundreds of Charlestonians —good 
Americans all—had knelt in St. Michaels 
that day to ask God’s strength and guid- 
ance for the brave, grave young man who 
was taking up the burden of the crown his 
brother had laid down as too heavy © 
bear. c 

The bells had played “Tipperary. 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland” and “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 
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The prayers offered on this royal occa- 
sion were read from the treasured book 


V 

fe. presented to the parish by the Governor “THE ROCK OF 

Trish of South a. in the - —" It 

When pore in the hand-writing of the first 

a Bishop of that State the alterations nec- OUR REPUBLIC 

when essary for a free nation which had done 

it up with kings forever. A President* of the United States 

’ flag But at this Coronation Service, the offi- once called the Holy Bible “The : 
one ciating clergy did something graciously Rock of Our Republic” And so it Our Country's 


Charlestonian. For old times’ sake, they is, especially today when men’s Strength 
while read the original prayers for the King, - eae s souls are tried by the Is Founded On 
1 re. Queen, Princesses and Royal Family. And Peer ens 


t the 


then the congregation stood and prayer- 


In every war that America has 
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on't breath as we set forth at last for Middle- ican Bible Society has been and 
ton Place to put her flowers on the grave is now supplying Bibles, New Testa- 
ding of a noble Charlestonian, signer of the ments and portions of the Scrip- 
sur. Declaration of Independence. tures to men in the Armed Forces 
ak wherever they may be. ; ; 
“i ogous ‘ — — : MUST plan which has never a to a 
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e at In a few days she took up the duties rm | Vy 
of assistant postmistress, and found her RRA | NI a 
" time fully occupied, and the days — ; O Ain 
OCK, swiftly. She found time to write a week- | 
his : COUPON NOW 


ly letter to Harry, and always had one in 


cate- reply. He wrote, “About two evenings 
Ning, each week I find myself alone with all the 
im: work. .. . If the roads are at all pass- 
good able, I will get to Enterprise for Christ- 
) Un mas.” 
ETOSS The day before Christmas found him 
at Bessie’s door, where he was welcomed 
e with joy by all the family. After he went on the Uniform Lessons 
» home the days seemed long and dull, then 
. his one day she was surprised to receive a SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 
letter from Walter. It read Union lesson helps and story papers 
O0Se, are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
ke a easy to teach and interesting to study. 


lone. 
9s of 


“Dear Molly.” 
The winter days are intolerably long 


Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 


: and dull. Won’t you help enliven them po ig wane “ar tc ee 
ating by accompanying me to the big banquet Menisteie: Deneitin Catan 
ilent to be held at the opening of the new nied Ghainn ” “aan Pe. 
oy Stone hotel? ; 

i 


and 


Faithfully, 
Walter” 

She too, felt that it would enliven the 
dull winter days and after careful con- 
sideration, decided to go. 

After the banquet and speeches, Walter 
said, “I won't give you up! I may have to 
wait for years, but I'll have you! Say 





After high school — what? 


There's an answer for every young 
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If you’re going on to college, get 
established in your faith first. If you're 
planning on business, take a year off 
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DOWN WITH 
TOWET GERMS 


You can always be sure of a sparkling- 
clean, sanitary toilet bowl. Sani-Flush re- 
moves ugly film, rust and incrustations. 
You don’t scrub. Don’t even touch the 
bowl with your hands. Each application 
of Sani-Flush cleans away many recurring 
toilet germs and a cause of toilet odors. 
Use it at least twice a week. 





) ITS QUICK 
~ AND EASY! 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically. Even cleans 
the hidden trap. (Also cleans out auto ra- 
diators thoroughly.) When used accord- 
ing to directions on the can—Sani- 
Flush cannot injure septic tanks or 
their action and is absolutely safe in 
all toilet connections and auto cool- 
ing systems. Sold 
everywhere in two 
convenient sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, O. 
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‘2, BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 
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iS Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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KILLS ANTS 
yids FOR 10c Qeésy 


JONES ANT KILLER — A sure way to RID 
your home and lawn of ANTS. 
For sale at all stores. 


JONES PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 557, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
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'piness, which I learned from Nabi Isa.” 
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lonial Studios, 642 S. Summer, Dept. R25, Holyoke, Mass. 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical nurs- 
ing at home in spare time. Course en- 
yi High 
Write now. 





Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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some tough old bruiser, teaching him the 
letters on the chart, the Moro would turn 
to him. What was the American doing this 
for anyway? Why was he, a man of 
learning, giving his valuable time to a no- 
body? Where was the joker, the catch? 


| “How are you going to get your money?” 


And the Doctor would answer: “I 
learned this from Nabi Isa (Jesus). You 
see, I’ve studied his life. He was helping 
somebody every minute. It was as though 
always he was asking, Who needs me 
next? Whom can I defend, teach, heal? 
I think that’s a magnificent way to live. 


| If everybody lived that way, we’d have a 


paradise, wouldn’t we? I’ve tried it, and 
in trying, I’ve discovered the secret of 
happiness. If I were trying to beat you, 
I would feel mean, and I would be mean. 


| But when I teach you to read it makes my 
| heart sing.” And always he would add, 


“When I get through teaching you I want 
you to teach somebody else. And don’t 
take a cent for it. Then your heart will 
For that’s the secret of hap- 


In that fashion, hard to resist, the 
Doctor and his associates introduced Jesus 
Christ to the Moros. 

Meanwhile, the news was getting around 


the Philippines that something of con- 


siderable significance was happening in 


| their benighted southernmost island. The 
educators came, saw and carried the tale 


to the Malacanan Palace in Manila. The 
governor-general, the younger Theodore 
Roosevelt, came to see for himself and 
returned to his capital to inaugurate an 
adult education campaign throughout the 
Islands. The legislature granted an ap- 
propriation. The women’s clubs, which 
were powerful, got excited and started 
local campaigns, backed up vigorously by 
the Y.W.C.A. 

Dr. Laubach started touring the islands, 
preparing lessons in the Visayan tongue, 
the Tagalog and others. He talked in the 
high schools, teaching boys and girls to 
teach their parents. 

Everywhere he insisted that the learner 
must immediately become a teacher, since 
teaching drove home and riveted whatever 
the pupil had acquired. Speaking in a 
church at Imus, Cavite, near Manila, he 


| asked whether there were anyone present 


who could not read. A Filipino servant girl 
named Felicissima was brought forward. 


| Before the whole assembly, the Doctor 


taught her the Tagalog chart. In a half 
hour she had finished it. 

“Why, Felicissima,” the Doctor ex- 
claimed, “that’s beautiful! I want you to 
be a teacher. Is anybody else here un- 
able to read?” 

A middle-aged woman who could not 
was led up and he told the younger woman 
to pass on what she had acquired. 

The Doctor saw the girl’s knees shake, 


but her voice was steady as she began to 


teach the older woman. As she proceeded, 
a tear ran past her nose into her mouth, 
followed by many tears. She who, an hour 
before, had been an ignoramus, was actual- 
ly teaching another! The women near her, 
seeing her joy, began to cry too, and, all 
over the little church, men were blowing 
their noses. 

With shining eyes the pastor faced his 
blubbering congregation. “I think it is 
time,” he said. “for us all to rise and 
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sing Praise God from Whom all blessings 
flow.” 

Dr. Laubach, starting home for a fyr. 
lough in 1935, stopped in Malaya and 
found that it was as easy to teach people 
to read the Malay tongue as it was to 
teach the Moro. But when he went to 
India, his troubles began. Each of India’s 
many languages had its own difficult and 
complicated alphabet and the Moro meth. 
od wouldn’t work. 

Yet the need was overwhelming. “There 
are 340 million illiterates in India,” the 
Doctor points out, “ninety-two percent of 
the population.” 

This was the situation. By what method 
could these 340 millions be wakened from 
the somnambulism of illiteracy? 

In the Gujerati country, north of Bom. 
bay, the idea he had been looking for came 
at last. Pictures. With a picture to repre- 
sent each syllable; and the Roth memory 
system to tie the pictures together. He 
devised chart after chart, in Hindhi. 
Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, Urdu, Kanarese. 
Punjabi, Bengali, and the rest. 

From India, the Doctor went to Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, developing new charts: 
south to Zanzibar, and East Africa; then 
back to India again, and yet again. India 
had accepted the idea that literacy was the 
solution of the larger part of her problems. 
Seeing a new hope, the Indian Congress, 
backed by every important leader in India, 
Hindu, Moslem or Buddhist, sent word to 
the provincial presidents to learn all they 
could from the literacy conferences the 
missionaries were conducting. 

The Doctor worked out lessons in twen- 
ty-one different languages. But he did 
more. He made the local workers realize 
that the effort to teach adults to read de- 
pended primarily on the ability of the 
teacher to see each benighted illiterate 
as an individual to be treated with respect, 
wooed and persuaded. He must, first of 
all, be made to see the importance of 
learning to read. 

The Doctor knows the heart of the il- 
literate, the hunger to be something other 
than a cipher in society, the rapture as 
some unsuspected ability is revealed. One 
desperado, with a reputation for violence 
and a heart filled with gratitude, said to 
his instructor, “You are my best friend, 
and I want to do something to repay you. 
Isn’t there someone you would like to 
have murdered?” 

Though he doesn’t say it in so many 
words, what the Doctor means in all his 
adjurations to teachers is that the illiter- 
ate must be loved into literacy. “In a 
literacy campaign love has no substitutes 
and when it fails everything fails.” 

Within a jail in Gaya, Dr. Laubach saw 
three thousand prisoners learning to read 
and write. And he heard one poet-prisoner 
sing a song whose burden was: 

“Our India, who has been in the chains 
of ignorance for ages, sees the day of her 
emancipation dawning.” 

The tanks, the bombers and the sub- 
marines are not writing all the news these 
days. , 


NOTE: Harper & Brothers have just pub- 
lished a new book by Dr. Laubach, et 
titled “You Are My Friends.” It tells 
how Christ may be made real to people 
of today. In addition to the text, it con 
tains Dr. Laubach’s selection of his fif- 
teen favorite pictures of Christ. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
insanely as English is,” she said in my ear. 

But I am not a schoolteacher. The 
teaching of spelling is not one of my in- 
terests. Quite the contrary. My atten- 
tion instantly detached itself from the 
methods being demonstrated by one teach- 
er to another, and my eyes looked not at 
the class but around the battered little old 
classroom. It was the same one where 
my great-grandfather had learned his let- 
ters, and it looked, I regret to say, that 
day as though it had not had many coats 
of paint on its walls since he was there. 
On those dingy walls hung the usual 
pictorial odds and ends to be seen in most 
plain schoolrooms. I had seen them a 
thousand times before, there and else- 
where. But now—very much as those Cal- 
jfornia parents must have looked at their 
children after talking to the research scien- 
tists who gave them a standard of com- 
parison—I really looked at them. George 
Washington’s elderly face had always 
looked just bland and rather blank to me. 
Now it was steadfast, epic calm which 
gazed from those honest wide-open eyes, 
which had never, like Napoleon’s, nar- 
rowed to the piercing sharpness of the 
bird of prey. And old Benjamin Franklin 
—how could I ever have thought that his 
bald head and wise humorous smile made 
him look undistinguished, he who had 
served his country, nobly, generously, zest- 
fully and how ably, all of his long long 
lifetime? Some good Republican had pre- 
sented the school with a photograph of 
Theodore Roosevelt. I had never quite 
taken to T. R’s looks—those teeth! That 
self-consciously jutting lower jaw! That 
stringy necktie and straggling moustache 
—why! I told myself with a start, that 
was exactly like the California mother 
who could not see what a fine daughter 
she had, because of those unkempt bureau 
drawers. Theodore Roosevelt had loved 
our country with all the passionate ardor 
of his ardent nature. He had asked noth- 
ing of life but a chance to work with all 
his might to raise the plane of American 
living. He had given all he had, brains, 
will, determination, sympathy for the 
underdog, to do his part in helping to 
realize the American ideal. And Woodrow 
Wilson, his picture was of course there, 
because he was President then. There he 
hung, that long professorial face with the 
keen eyes behind the eyeglasses. His 
destiny was not guessed at then, his fate 
was in the future, his service to our coun- 
try, to mankind, just begun. But looking 
back at that scene now, I know what my 
French friend would say of him—that 
children looking up at his face, as they 
study their history lessons, will always see 
mn it an ideal realized of selfless, desper- 
ately devoted service to that noble concep- 
tion of international peace for which he 
died, as truly as every soldier died on the 
battlefield. 

That day, little as anyone knew what 
Was before us, I knew that he was one 
more in the honorable line of our honor- 
able national heroes. My cup ran over. 

The spelling lesson ended. I said im- 
pulsively to the teacher, “I’d like so much 
to have ‘America’ sung.” 

One of the children, surprised, sang out 
ftom his seat, “But we just did.” 

Let’s sing it again!” I begged. “And 
We grown-ups will join in this time.” 
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WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE 


(Forty-eighth Annual, Aug. 9-30, 1942) 
Hear foremost preachers and Bible teachers of the world, including Dr. H. A. Ironsides, 
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Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies. 
travels, sports, etc., will enable you to earn extra 
money. In your own home, on your own time, the New 
York Copy Desk Method teaches you how to write— 
the way newspaper men learn, by writing. Our unique 
‘‘Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities essential to successful writing. 
You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or 
obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 528-L, One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Tue CROSS, on which 
the Son of God was cruci- 
fied to save the sons of 
men, has ever been a fa- 
vored type of memorial 
among Christian peoples. 
It is ideal for commemorat- 
ing one who has lived a 
truly Christian life. 


The beauty and 
feeling of a Cross me- 
morial is intensified 
when it is carved in 
crystalline Georgia 
Marble—a material of 
great natural beauty 
and unexcelled dura- 
bility — widely used 
for America’s most 
beautiful and impres- 
sive memorials. 


Book on te , { 


Write today fora FREE 
copy of ‘‘Personality in 
Memorials’, which will 
assistyouin the selection 
of a fitting memorial. 








. The Georgia Marble Company, 

{ Tate,Georgia Dept.R. 

i Please send me a copy of your booklet, i 
“PERSONALITY IN MEMORIALS” 
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on something. That dream does not ma- 
terialize. But later we discover that out 
of that disappointment comes a richer de- 
velopment of character. 

Yes, when we remember that God is pri- 
marily concerned in building our charac- 
ters rather than our bodies, we see that 
out of what we call physical evils, our 
Heavenly Father is often better able to 
lift us toward “that fulness of stature 
which was in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 

And now in the third place, God pro- 
tects us by teaching us not only how to 
use fear and evil, but also how to use 
Providence itself. The Providence _pro- 
claimed in our gospel is no invitation to 
take life easily or to evade preparation. 
Jesus said, “Which of you, desiring to 
build a tower, doth not first sit down and 
count the cost, whether we have where- 
with to complete it?” Our Lord did not 
encourage any hand-to-mouth existence. 
His parables teach the virtues of foresight 
and preparation. They tell of the wise 


| virgins who brought oil sufficient for a 


long vigil, of the wise master of the house 


| who was ready for the coming of the thief 


in the night. Our gospel gives us no ex- 
pectation of a divine Santa Claus who 
drops gifts into our stockings when we 


| should be wearing them to work. 





But what the Bible does stress is the 
reality of a Heavenly Father who works 
with us, who goes with us as far as our 
strength carries us, and then when we are 
at the end of our string, proves “able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think according to the power that 


(Continued from page 37) 


help another. Be selfish, unreliable, dis- 
honest, without any principles except 
self-pleasing. Then you will succeed 
in failing! The thoughtful mind can 
reverse all those, and find the true way 
to make life acceptable in the sight of 
God and man. 


Fill our hearts with a burning desire 
to excel, O Saviour. Only thus can we 
express our love for, and faith in, Thee. 
Amen, 


t THURSDAY, JULY 16 ; 


“WHAT I HATE, THAT DO I.” 
READ ROMANS 6:7-15 


Exzert HUBBARD used to call hab- 
its, lion cubs. The reason? When they 
are young, they are soft, fluffy, and really 
not to be taken seriously. But they grow. 
And then the day comes when they are 
too strong for us to control. We have 
proved that. The habit of putting things 
off—procrastination; of indolence—in 
its common clothes, laziness; irritability 
—not often recognized as bad temper; 
spiritual apathy, due to slackness and 
prayerlessness; and the trick of com- 
plaining about the weather and every- 
thing that does not suit us. The watch- 
ful soul will beware of lion cubs! 


Help us, O Lord, every day to keep 
a watch on our lives. So shall we be 
free to serve Thy cause. Amen. 
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worketh in us.” Ours is a God who jp. 
spires us to undertake for Him tasks whic 
are beyond our human strength, and the, 
in the tackling of them reveals a “powe 
not ourselves that makes for righteous. 
ness.” A person never discovers what Go; 
can do for him until he undertakes some. 
thing beyond his own powers. 

How this Providential Power does thes 
extra things for us, I do not know, fy 
“God moves in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform.” But if we knoy 
God is good and means well toward ys 
then we can trust His methods, mysteri. 
ous though they be. And that is the atti. 
tude we must hold. 


Out at Drew Theological Seminary no 
long ago a young man was leading chape| 
devotions. He was speaking very frankly 
to his fellow students about the future 
and what it might mean to youth like him. 
self. He said that he asked himself, “Am 
I afraid to die?” And he had to admit tha 
he was. And then he said that he guessed 
that his fear was due to the fact that 
while many had been trying to teach him 
how to live, no one had taught him how to 
die. Well, the best way to teach us how 
to die is to teach us how to live. The 
faith and hope and courage with which we 
face life are the very qualities with which 
we face death. Living, like dying, is a 
voyage under sealed orders. We have the 
confidence that when the seal is broken 
and the directions discovered, we shall be 
given strength for whatever course is com- 
manded. In the glow of this faith we say, 
with the Psalmist, “I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.” 


FRIDAY, JULY 17 


“THE LORD IS MY ROCK.” 
READ II SAMUEL 2:1-7 


A MOUNTAIN lake in Colorado broke 
down the dam that held it in. The flood 
thrust aside the banks of earth which lay 
in its course. But as it rushed irresisti- 
bly on its way, the soil being washed 
away laid bare a wall of solid rock. The 
water could not move that. It was 
checked temporarily in its flow. The 
rock stood. And while there is much 
that is changing beneath the flood ol 
violence which has burst upon the world, 
the eternal verities of God. 


“O God, our help in ages past, our 
hope for years to come, be Thou ou 
guard while life shall last, and our eter- 
nal home.”’ Amen, 


SATURDAY, JULY 18 


“MY GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 12:7-15 


Bravery is not the monopoly of the 
battlefield.” One of earth’s most coura 
geous souls was surely Charles Lamb, 
known as a delightful author. He was 
compelled to care for his sister, wh0 
was subject to fits of insanity. Lamb 
renounced all his hopes of a wife and 
home of his own and became the guardi- 
an and friend of his afflicted sister. 
And his strength was drawn daily from 
his God. 
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O Christ, who knoweth our responsi- 
bilities and the weight of our loads, grant 
us Thy grace according to our need. 
Amen. 


“THE HOLY SCRIPTURES WHICH ARE ABLE 
TO MAKE THEE...” 
READ IL TIMOTHY 3:10-17 


Ir IS said that an oriental monarch 
gave orders that the magnificent library 
which his city boasted should be de- 
stroyed. His reason? If what the books 
contained was in the Koran, they were 
unnecessary. If it was not in the Koran, 
it was profane and dangerous. And the 
books were burned. What of our Bible? 
Its truths apply to every condition of 
the soul, every circumstance of our days. 
Therefore, they are able to equip us that 
we may be found sufficient for every test. 


Move our hearts to hunger and thirst 
after the knowledge of Thy will. So shall 
life be transformed. Amen, 


{ MONDAY, JULY 20 I 


“MY HEART REJOICED IN ALL MY LABOR.” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 2:1-11 


Ir ONLY we could do something worth 
while! If only we had some other task, 
some other sphere, some different gift! 
Then we would be happy? Not accord- 
ing to the psychologist. He points out 
that geniuses in music, art, writing, and 
the drama, who are often rewarded with 
some measure of fame and popularity, 
are not nearly as happy as the research 
worker in his laboratory, the social work- 
er toiling in the slums, the Christian dis- 
ciple seeking to glorify Christ. The way 
of happiness is that of holiness. 


Bring us so near to Thee, O Christ, 
that we may see the real secret of great- 
ness. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, JULY 21 I 


“THE COUNSEL OF THE LORD STANDETH.” 
READ PSALM 33:1-12 


We DO not always profit by expe- 
rience or counsel because we lack the dis- 
cerning mind. Mark Twain was once 
Visiting Whistler in his studio. He looked 
at the painting on which the artist was 
engaged, and asked what he thought of 
it, he replied, “I would take out that 
cloud, if I were you.” “Careful,” cried 
Whistler, as he saw the outstretched 
hand, “the paint is still wet.” Mark 
answered jokingly, “‘That doesn’t matter, 
Thave my gloves on!”” Are we so sure we 
know that we do not need the daily 
counsel of God’s word, and the aid of our 
Christian advisers? 


Guide us, O Father, by the light Thou 
hast given us in Thy truth and mediated 
through Thy servants. Amen. 


[ WEDNESDAY, JULY 2} 


“HE KNOWETH NOT HOW.” 
READ MARK 4:26-34 


The parable of the seed has its coun- 
Juty 1942 


terpart in the forest trees. Odd though 
it may seem, they grow more at night 
than by day. Two-thirds of a tree’s de- 
velopment, according to skilled observers, 
takes place between sunset and sunrise. 
Then, what is equally surprising, we may 
be growing more in the night of trial and 
sorrow than in the sunshine of prosperi- 
ty, in hours when life’s sky is dark, than 
when the gladsome light is ours. Can it 
be that God permits these things ‘that 
they may minister to our deepest life, 
our richest growth? 

Our Father God, who art wise as well 
as loving, let us submit to Thy provi- 
dences without complaint. Amen. 


[__THurspay sory] 


“PRECEPT MUST BE UPON PRECEPT.” 
READ ISAIAH 28:9-16 


ec 

Constant dripping wears away 
the stone.” And constant repetition of 
essential facts breaks down ignorance. 
Modern advertising recognizes this. It 
is proved that regular, uninterrupted ad- 
vertisements accomplish more than cam- 
paigns at intervals. That idea underlies 
the repeating alarm clock. It wakes peo- 
ple more effectively than one long ring. 
Then we can also see how Christian truth 
must be repeated tirelessly. In the Sun- 
day School, in the pulpit, regularly and 
insistently declare the whole counsel of 
God. 


Kindle that devotion to our Saviour, 
that loyalty to His gospel, that we may 
ever be found witnessing to the truth. 
Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JULY 24 I 


“YE ALSO AS LIVING STONES.” 
READ I PETER 2:1-10 


Tuat seems a contradiction in terms. 
Nothing is more dead than a stone?— 


Suppose it is a living one! And the 
Christian is meant to be that: a stone 
making the walls of God’s_ temple, 


Christ’s kingdom. A king of Sparta was 
asked by a distinguished visitor to show 
him the fortifications of his city. He 
agreed to do so next morning. Leading 
his guest out to the palace grounds he 
pointed to a number of men drilling in 
military formation. “There are Sparta’s 
walls,” said the king, ‘‘and every man is 
a brick.” Would that describe us? 


Holy Father who hast called us to be 
worthy of Thy love and confidence, help 
us to do our part today. Amen. 





SATURDAY, JULY 25 } 


“f HAVE. SET THEE . . . TO BUILD.” 


READ JEREMIAH 1:1-10 


You have often seen house-wreckers 
at work. With no thought of the risks, 
they heave and pull, and down topple the 
walls. One might say, “I can easily 
wreck in a day or two what builders took 
a year to do.” And we may well ask 
ourselves are we among those who are 
building up the faith of others or tear- 
ing it down by some inconsistency, our 
unlovely tempers, our lack of enthusiasm 
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MAKE $5.00 
FOR YOURSELF 


Or $10—or $15 or more! There is 
no limit to the amount you can earn 
in your spare time through CurisTIAN 
HeErRALp’s easy Money Making Plan. 
One woman made $14 in her first day’s 
effort—thousands of others all over the 
country regularly use this simple, pleas- 
ant way of adding extra dollars to 
their income. 


You can, too. There is no previous 
experience needed, no expense to you— 
You can work the plan any time you 
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Want to know more about it? Just 
clip and mail the coupon below at 
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for Christ’s kingdom? Let us resolve 
that in these days when men are wreck- 
ing the world, we will build for our God. 


Inspire our hearts, O Master, with the 
passion for human good which filled Thy 
soul. Baptize us with power. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JULY 26 1 


“WHY TAKE YE THOUGHT?” 
READ LUKE 12:22-32 


Waar are the three major problems 
of mankind? According to a professor of 
Columbia University, they are: Money, 
a philosophy of life, and worry about 
physical and mental well-being. Strange- 
ly enough, not one of these problems can 
be solved, not one of these things can be 
acquired, by worry. The fact is, mate- 
rial sufficiency, the way of life, and wel- 
fare of body and mind are all the ob- 
jects of the Father’s care. 


O God, who art our Father, a father’s 
responsibility is Thine. Help us to be- 
lieve in Thy goodness. Amen. 


; MONDAY, JULY 27 


“THE HUSBANDMAN WAITETH.” 
READ JAMES 5:7-12 


Haste makes waste” is an old 
proverb. It applies to the business of liv- 
ing. We are in such a hurry to get ahead, 
to realize our plans, to reach the goal, 
to reap the harvest, that we sometimes 
forget that haste works against our 
hopes. The cat’s patience, watching the 
mousehole; the farmer’s patience, wait- 
ing for the seed’s slow, 
growth ought to show us that, in life’s af- 
fairs, we must wait as well as work. 
Worrying about results saps our energy, 
clouds our happiness, and makes us 
morose and irritable. 


O Father, who art more concerned for 
our happiness than even we, help us to 
do our best and trust in Thy wisdom. 


{ TUESDAY, JULY 28 i 


“THE LORD HATH DONE GREAT THINGS.” 
READ PSALM 126 


How do you make up life’s profit and 
loss account? How about this method? 
“Count your garden by the flowers, nev- 
er by the leaves that fall. Count your 
days by golden hours; don’t remember 
clouds at all. Count your night by stars, 
not shadows. Count your life with smiles, 
not tears. And with joy through all your 
lifetime, count your age by friends, not 
years.” That will prove a much more ac- 
curate and satisfactory way of comput- 
ing God’s blessings. 


For Thy bountiful goodness to us, O 
God, we thank Thee, through Christ. 


[ WEDNESDAY, JULY 29} 


“FORGETTING THESE THINGS WHICH ARE 
BEHIND.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 3:1-14 


W HILE it is good to profit by past ex- 
periences, it is a mistake to live in the 


yet steady,- 
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past. It has been well said, “It isp; 
what you used to do, or what you may 
have been will see you right and pull yoy 
through if times are hard, if friends ar 
few, and things seem drab and mean, 
Not all the laurels you have won, po 
matter when or how, will help to ge 
your day’s work done. What most con 
cerns your future life is, What you'r 
doing now.” 


Save us from resting on our achiev. 
ments. Create within our hearts a holy 
discontent with ourselves, and a desire 
for the highest. Amen. 


THURSDAY, JULY 30 


“YE ARE GOD'S BUILDING.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:9-17 


Here is a noble resolve. “Give me 
wide walls to build my house of Life 
the north to be of love against the winds 
of fate; the south of tolerance, that | 
may outreach hate; the east of faith, 
that rises new each day; the west of 
hope, that dies a glorious way. The 
threshold ‘neath my feet shall be humili- 
ty; the roof—the very sky itself—infni. 
ty! Give me wide walls to build my 
house of Life.” How are we building? 
According to the Architect’s plans? 


Inspire our hearts to be and do ow 
best. Save us, dear Lord, from what is 
paltry and poor. Amen. 


| FRIDAY, JULY 31 


“GOD DEALETH WITH YOU AS WITH 
SONS.” 
READ HEBREWS 12:1-15 


In Dombey & Son there is the story of 
a rather grasping sordid man, who yet 
had great plans for his son, Paul. Those 
plans did not materialize. Death inter- 
vened. The father was a broken and 
disappointed man. Every true father has 
his dream for his children. Is God like- 
ly to do less? The truth is, as our Sav- 
iour Christ has revealed it our heavenly 
Father has His purpose for each of us. 
We may fail Him, disappoint and grieve 
Him. Yet in love and patience He 
works to bring out the best in life and 
character. That explains life’s trials. 


Lord, increase our faith today in the 
love and wisdom of our Father’s dedl- 
ings with us. Amen. 


CHURCH TIES 
A Beatitude for the Church 


Happy is the church 
To which people’s hearts turn with joy 
Because it creates pleasant comradeships 
for youth 
And happy memories for children. 


Its teachings spoken in the ear 
Shall live within the heart. 


Its ties though gently forged 
Shall bind the generations together 
And shall unite humanity to God. 


—L. Foster Wood 
Jury 192 
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Christian Work at Dartmouth 


Hanover, N. H. 
Dear Editor: 

I think the readers of Christian Herald 
should know in connection with the article 
which you published on the Social Service 
Commission at Dartmouth (May 1942) 
that religion has had a prime place in its 
inception and its continuance. The work 
service program was founded three years 
ago as an expression of the social concern 
of the members of the Dartmouth Chris- 
tian Union. The work has always been 
carried on voluntarily and as it involves 
the “sacrifice” of a whole afternoon at a 
time, the number of fellows who have con- 
sistently participated has always been few. 
Almost without exception, these few who 
have gone out in the bitter winter weather 
or the sultry days of June have been im- 
pelled by religious motivations. The Com- 
mission has been an integral part of the 
whole Christian Union, both sustaining and 
being sustained by its other activities. 

Where the idea has spread to other col- 
leges, it has almost invaribly been the 
Christian Association which has taken it 
up. Today work service has become 
throughout the New England Student 
Christian Movement accepted by many 
students as an integral part of the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bob Blood 


Well, Bob, isn’t it true that almost 
all of the finer actions and senti- 
ments of life have sprung from Chris- 
tian convictions? 


Pure Unity 


Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy every department of your maga- 
zine, even read the “ads,” as I am always 
teady to try anything once. Christian 
Herald is unbiased, clean and even seems 
to have put a moratorium on politics for 
the duration. However, I do occasionally 
have a sneaking thought that in “Dr. Pol- 
ing Answers” he sometimes has to hedge a 
little, so I laugh. Dr. Sockman’s sermon in 
March issue was grand. 

Respecting Unity: Strict Dogma is hap- 
pily declining, but pure Unity like pure 
Democracy exists only in theory. This gen- 
eration is drifting that way. What future 
generations may do we can only surmise 
and hope they will “cling to the old 
tugged cross” whatever else may be their 
convictions. 


Mrs. J. H. Martin 


Pure Unity comes perilously close 
to regimentation. Why can’t Chris- 
tianity be like a house with many 
Tooms? We could all live together 


but furnish our separate rooms as 
we see fit. 


Jury 1942 


Wants Articles on Hymns 


Homewood, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

You asked for something in the way of 
making the magazine better. I don’t know 
how others may feel, but I for one would 
rather see and read articles on history of 


hymns, and the life of the writer, how the | 


song came to be written. Those of us who 
do not have a book or books with this in- 
formation could read it via magazine. 


I also feel it would be much more help- | 


ful than the article on the movies. I have 
had reluctance in passing your magazines 
on, because of these movie articles in them. 

In these days when people need to be 
shown the way of life in more than one 


way, I think the magazines rated as Chris- | 


tian magazines should be thoroughly so. 
Your articles on the Oregon country were 
interesting. I enjoyed them very much. 
Lucille A. Phillips 


Christian Herald for Soldiers 


Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming 
Dear Editor: 

On behalf of the soldiers of Fort Warren 
and all other camps in this wonderful coun- 
try of ours, I wish to impress on your 
mind and the mind of our fathers and 
mothers and the thousands of readers of 
your Christian Herald, the need of Bibles, 
Testaments and worthwhile and helpful lit- 
erature such as Christian Herald. So far in 
the life of a sailor or soldier there is noth- 
ing in the world that will take the place of 
our mothers and the word“of God. Your 
time and efforts will not be in vain if 
a copy of Christian Herald is in every 
U. S. O. in this country. We can’t read it 
unless it is where we can get it. 

Private Jesse J. Davis 


| 


Come on soldiers and sailors—let’s | 
hear from more of you. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE, 
CARLISLE, PENNA. 


Commencement, June 1, 1942 


Citation—Harry N. Holmes 
by 
President Fred P. Corson 


A citizen of the British Commonwealth 
by birth, a citizen of the United States of 
America by adoption, and a citizen of the 
world through interest, spirit and service, 
your life has been devoted to promoting 
good will among the nations. . . . Therefore, 
upon recommendation of the Faculty ... I 
admit you to the degree of Doctor of 
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Bargains ise ac 


Special reduced prices on four Moody 
correspondence courses until Sept. 15, be- 
cause texts are shelf worn or slightly 
damaged. Offer for individual study only. 
| Regular Special 

Fundamentals of 

Christian Faith 
Scripture Memorizing for 

Successful Soul-winning 
Bible Chapter Summary 
World-Wide Missions 


$5.00 $4.25 
3.50 
7.00 
6.00 


2.75 
5.95 
4.95 


Free enrollment for teachers in Moody 


or more are enrolled. Student rate is half 


9 Correspondence School classes where ten 


price. Offer good only if class is organized 
before Sept. 30. 


Correspondence School Dept. H-800 


Moody Bible Institute 


Humane Letters, honoris causa, with all | 


the rights, privileges and distinction there- 
unto appertaining; in token of which I 
present you this diploma and cause you to 
be invested with the hood of Dickinson 
College appropriate to your degree. 


163 INSTITUTE PLACE «¢ CHICAGO 


I'm interested in: 
(] special priced courses ([] class plan 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D. D. 


JULY 5 
What Hath God Wrought! 


N THE subject that is basic to every 

other bit of knowledge—how did the 
world come into being?—there is a sur- 
prisingly small amount of information. 
No large volumes are to be read; the few 
brief accounts leave much unsaid, and 
some of them are but the guesses of 
ancient philosophers. In the Holy Bible 
is the Book of Genesis, and in Genesis the 
whole matter of creation is described in 
but two chapters. 

The reasons for this small amount of 
definite record are obvious. There were 
no eye-witnesses to the creation of the 
world and all the living things that dwell 
in it. Man, the highest creation of all, 
was made last, and whatever he found 
out about the beginnings was given to 
him by revelation from God. Moreover, 
for an indefinitely long period there 
was no means of preserving any human 
writings. 

In Genesis two accounts of the creation 
are given: Gen. 1:1 to 2:4a and Gen. 
2:4b-25. These accounts differ in style 
and content, and come, as is generally 
believed, from two different sources. It 
is well to have them placed side by side. 

The word Genesis means “beginnings,” 
and the reader discovers that there are 
set down the beginnings of the world, the 
beginnings of mankind, and the begin- 
nings of his relations to God. But in 
studying these things in the first book of 
the Bible it is important to find the deep 
religious truths which are there in abund- 
ance, rather than to be lost in questions 
of history and science. 

The truths for Bible students to search 
for are such as these: 

1. The first words of Genesis are im- 
portant; “In the beginning, God.” The 
only satisfactory way of explaining the 
universe is to give it a First Cause, which 
the Hebrew and Christian religions name 
“God.” With them He is ove, not many. 
2. The chaos of pre-creation knew no 
order, no leadership, no plan. That was 
soon dispelled by the presence and word 
of the “Spirit of God.” 3. The alternat- 
ing periods of light and darkness, provid- 
ing for rest and restoration of energies, 
are good for man. 4. While the creation 
of the lower orders of animal life was 
marvelous in the extreme, it was in man 
that God’s greatest power was shown. In 
addition to his reasoning powers, man has 
a moral sense, a responsibility to his 
fellow men, and the ability to know and 
commune with God. 


JULY 12 
Is Modern Sin Sufficiently Punished? 


T IS a difficult task to study sin in the 
abstract, to engage in definitions and 


theories. But it is not hard at all to find 
sin in the world, making ruin of human 
lives. 

In general, a person sins when he fails 
to follow the way of life which God has 
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set down. God has made standards of 
right. Some He has put into human 
hearts, some He has made into written 
laws, some come by experience, some 
through wise teachers. But they are all 
broken down and violated. 

The third chapter of Genesis gives the 
account of the first sin. In dramatic lan- 
guage it tells of the use of a serpent to 
tempt Eve, the first woman, to disbelieve 
what God had said, and to try to obtain 
something she thought to be worth hav- 
ing. 

And so Eve sinned. The fruit looked 
so good, so harmless, and it might make 
her wise! When she ate, and did not die, 
she persuaded Adam to eat also. They 
did not die. But they were punished by 
conscience, for they knew that they had 
disobeyed God. And they were driven out 
from their once happy surroundings. 

The value of this Genesis narrative lies 
not in proving when it occurred, or where, 
or whether. Rather, its truth is in the 
why. Whether we wish it to be so or 
not, every one of us pictures Eve as him- 
self, and Adam as himself. Every point 
in the story is so plausible and real, not 
because it happened to Adam and Eve, 
but because it happens to us. What hap- 
pens when we are tempted? 

In 1942, the tempter is at work all the 
time. He cleverly uses up-to-date devices 
and attractions. In the name of socia- 
bility, broadmindedness, or patriotism 
many moral codes are broken down. The 
only safe way is never to give evil a 
chance. Particularly should one sift the 
statements and promises given by newly- 
found companions. One should not try 
to explain away personal sin, or blame it 
on others. There is always a heavy price 
to pay when right and duty are lightly 
cast aside. 

It is not important to know whether we 
sin because of Adam and Eve; it is tre- 
mendously important to know whether 
we sin. 


JULY 19 
How Long Is the Reach of Brotherhood? 


N ATTITUDE of selfishness does not 

arise in a few minutes. Its roots are 
found in the basic human desires. Human 
nature is such that it can easily be guided 
into regard for others, or it can be left 
alone, in which case it is almost certain 
to go step by step into the gratification of 
the baser passions. The fourth chapter 
of Genesis is an illustration. When Cain 
raised his hand in violence against Abel, 
it was not the first display of his hatred 
toward his brother. All that was needed 
was the spark to set off the explosion. 

How far are parents responsible for 
the antisocial attitudes of their children? 
Can Cain’s hatred of Abel be laid to any- 
thing Adam and Eve did or did not do? 
From this incident a number of plain and 
well-known truths appear: 

1. Sin in parents is likely to lead to 
sin in their children; 2. jealousy can eas- 
ily lead to worse sin; 3. the companion 
of committed sin is lying and deceit; 4. 
sin brings its own punishment and un- 
happiness; 5. the mercy of God is always 
within reach of any sinner who comes to 
Him. 

Cain was guilty of three outstanding 
sins, each of which was base. He rose up 
and struck his brother; he lied to God; 


and he denied that he had any responsj- 
bility. Cain’s question, asked in anger and 
in guilt, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” has 
been answered affirmatively by the Chris. | 
“ns gospel, with Jesus Christ taking the 
ead. 

New challenges to brotherhood come in 
our time—many more than our fathers 
knew. The nineteenth century presented 
the claims of the heathen, and enough 
missionaries went out to make Christian. 
ity a world-wide religion. The twentieth 
century has called for fair play, better 
health, good housing, better labor condi. 
tions, more friendship among the races, 

The present war goes to the heart of 
this theme. Should white men of America 
fight in behalf of brown men of Malaya? 
Should Americans consider as their broth- 
ers the yellow men of Japan, and oppose 
them only to correct their ways? Should 
democracy, which makes place for equal 
privileges to all, give way to a theory 
of racial supremacy, which pushes some 
unfortunates down? These are modern 
ways of asking Cain’s question. 


JULY 26 
When the Rainbow Appears 


ET us not deny that there are difficul- 
ties facing the student as he goes slow- 

ly through the early chapters of Genesis, 
There he finds a more or less continuous 
story of sin. The first human pair directly 
disobeyed their Creator. Their firstborn 
son was a murderer. One generation after 
another came, and most men turned to 
evil. Then God determined to destroy 
them all and to make a new start. His 
way of doing this, by means of a great 
flood, and of saving a small remnant of 


_men and other animals, is the most at- 


tractive of ancient stories. 

It is not only as a story, however, that 
the four chapters of Genesis (6-9) are 
worthy of attention. Like many other 
parts of the Bible, they present many 
obvious lessons, and these should be be- 
fore every student. 

Noah, the one whom God chose to be 
the leader of the saved remnant, is a 
continual reminder of the fact that it 
pays for even one to be faithful. He was 
one man who did not indulge in the sins 
which were so plentiful around him. This 
is an important note to sound in a day 
when many people are discouraged as they 
try to hold on to practical virtues. One 
workman recently said, “It no longer pays 
to practice faithfulness in a job.” But 
the Christian remembers that God’s stand- 
ards are the same in war as in peace, even 
though many persons desert the better 
ways in time of stress. 

Much, too, can be learned from Noah's 
careful following of God’s commands. 
He did not adapt them to his own wishes. 
He did not submit them to a vote of his 
neighbors. 

Then there is the message from the 
“bow of promise.” We are not to sup 
pose that there never had been such a 
physical result before, but that the rai 
bow in the sky was chosen by God to 
express His feeling of love toward man- 
kind. God’s promise never to destroy life 
again by a flood of waters is a proof of 
His confidence in man. 

What is God to do with sin today? He 
still grieves over sin wherever found, but 
He now offers a clear way of redemption. 
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